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SOY^-^  FOR  GPJ^ECE, . .aroece  requests  licaltho ,  .-.and  gets  it. 


FISH  OM  ICE^,^.„Lots  of  fish  in  cold  storage. 


EXTEMD''^7?  MGA^EimTT  FOR  ONIONS. .Tirae  for  utility  hamburgers 
with..  •,^Onions,..,o 


FAT  S-rJLVAGE  GAJ,'1P..IGN  GONTHJuES. .,.  .Still  a  gredt  need  waste  fats, 


AVm  STILL  BUYING  TURKEYS. ...  .Plenty  for  G.I.»s  over  the  holidays.. 

not  so  much  at  home, 

TKE  \mY  OF  G0:^7KHNL'IENT-.0VJI'JSD  FOODS . , . . ,Lee  Marshall  explains. .  .and 
-cla'rifies, 



GOOD  NUTRITION  KEEPS  THE  DOCTOR  aW/.Y.  . . .  .A  homemakers  views  on  food 
and  families. 

FE/i-TURE  THESE. ; . .'  .Plentiful  f  ruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 
region. 


WAR  FOOD  ADMimSTRATIOH 

Office  of  Disfribuiion 
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.SOYA  BREAD  FOR  GREECE. 

Ships  that  carry  soybean  products  from  iUaerica 
to  our  Allies  and  friendly  nations  across  the 
seas  carry  a  weapon  that  fights  the  ravages  of  war. 

Soybeans  are  rich  in  fat  and  protein.  Children 
need  protein  to  grow.    Healthy  adults  and 
children  need  protein  to  stay  healthy.    And  run- 
down bodies  need  protein  to  regain  health  and 
build  up  resistance  to  disease, 

!Ehose  are  the  reasons  why  Greece  has  requested 
so^a  flour  from  this  country.    And  through  the 
Swedish-Svviss  Rylief  Commission,  we  are  now 
sending  them  230  tons  per  month. 

When  the  reiguest  for  soya  products  for  Greece  came  to  the  Office  of 
Distribution,  Vfer  Food  Administration,  it  was  thought  that  a  recipe  should 
go  with  the  soya  so  that  the  best  use  of  the  product  could  be  made.  Soya 
specialists  in  the  War  Food  Administration  reeoitimended  that  the  soya  flour 
be, used  in  making  bread. ,  .^long  with  vjheat  flour  milled  in  Greece,    So  a 
formula  was  set  up.    Tncn  the  bread  had  to  be  baked  under  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  in  Greece i    Tl-ie  War  Food  Acrainistration  con- 
tacted two  small  Greek-operated  bakeries, , .one  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
one  in  W;-:.shington,  D«C..e,both  of  which  bake  hearth  bread  in  the  same 
manner  as  bakers  do  in  Gr:::ece, 

The  purpose  of  the  baking  experiment?  was  to  get  a  loaf    of  bread 
that  would  compare  in  odor,  texture,  color,  and  flavor  to  the  vjhoat  loaf,,, 
used  by  the  Greeks,,  ,'uid  yet  give  the  added  nutrition  of  soya,  Stf-ndard 
hearth  loaves  were  made  first  of -whole  wheat  flour  comparable  to  the 
flour  milled  in  Greece,    Then  loaves  were  maie  vdth  five  percent  of  the 
whQle  wheat  flour  substituted  with  soya,  and  again  with  10  percent  of  the  flour 
substituted  with  soya.    No  change^was  made  in  the  amount  of  yeast  and  water, 

Ihe  first  of  the  two  baking  tests  was  run  in  the  Rochester  bakery, 
Ihe  three  types  of  bread  were  baked .accordiag  to  formula  by  the  Greek 
baker  in  a  hearth-type  oven.    These  samples  vjere  taste-tested  in  the  home 
of  the  baker  where  his    80  year 'old  mother  and  mother-in-law  live.  These 
elderly  women  lived  in  Greece  mos.t  of  their  lives  and  said  that  the 
bread  compared  very  favorably  to  that  of  their  native  country.    They  said 
the  addition  of  soya  had  not  changed  the  flavor. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  in  Washington,  D.C,  based  on  changes 
thought  necessary  after  the  Rochester  test.    The  bakery  was  owned  by  a  man 
vjhose  family  in  Greece  have  not  been  heard  from  in  over  three  years,.  For 
this  reason,  the  baker  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  test  as  a  service 
to  the  people  of  his  native' land. 

In  contrasting  the  three  types  of  Greek  bread, , .without  soya,  with 
five  per  cent  soya  and  ,1^  percent  soya. ,, there  was  not  enough  difference 
found  to  affect  taste-acceptability.    Several  food  specialists  from  the 


VJar  Food  Admnistration  and  UNNRA., .  and  JEA. who  tried ^  the  samples  preferred 
the  bread  with  ten  percent  soya,  .  , 

.  ■  There  is  protein  in  wheat  flour  ns  well  as  in  soya,  but  when  the  two 
floiirs  are  combined  they  provide  a  product  that  is  superior  nutritionally. 

Soya  for  Greece  will  also  be  shipped  as  an  ingredient  In  stews, 
spaghetti  and  dry  soup  mixes. 

The  .amount  of  soya  enriched  soups,  stews  and  spaghetti  now  shipped 
is  sufficient  to  provide  about  four  servings  per  month  to  every  Greek  citizen. 

 FISH  CN  ICE... . . 

Total  stocks  of  fish  now  in  commercial  storage  in  the  Midwest,  New 
England,  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  states  have  reached  an  all-time  high. 
The  inventory  in  September  totalled  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  million 
pounds .  ...  ' * ' • 

Previously  the  largest  quantity  of  fish  ever  reported  in  storage  was 
117  million  pounds. ..the  amount  held  on  December  1st,  1941.    With  the  sub- 
marine threat  smashed  and  with  the  return  of  more  fishing  vessels  to  the 
industry  from  our  Navy,  the  fishermen  of  this  country  have  made  an  all-out 
effort  to  see  that  Americans  get  plenty  of  protein  food. 

However,  there  is  a  "catch"  to  this  large  stock  on  hand.    The  heavy 
catches  are  normally  made  in  the  fall  months.    New  shipments  of  fish  will^  ■ 
be  coming  in  to  our  ports  and  there  mil  be  no  storage  space  for  them  since 
available  freezers  are  just  about  filled  to  capacity,  '  Novj  is  the  time  for 
homemakers  to  be  placing  orders  for  iiiackerel,  whiting,  cod,  haddock, 
rosefish,  croakers,  flounders,  hake,  lake  herring,  and  other  fish. 

The  holdings  of  mackerel  total  over  11  million  pounds  compared  with 
an  average  stock  at  this  time  of  7  million  pounds.    Holdings  of  whiting 
increased  by  3  million  pounds  during  August.    Salmon  stocks    are  up  about 
■4  million  pounds  in  the  same  month,  though  this  is  about  the  normal  seasonal 
increase.    There  is  also  an  ample  supply  of  halibut. 

Among  the  fresh  water  species,  stocks  of  frozen  lake  herring  are  about 
six  times  as  large  as  last  year  and  the  new  herring  season  is  only  a  few 
weeks  distant,    Whitefish,  blue  pike,  lake  trout  and  most  other  lake  and 
river  species  also  show  increases  over  last  year. 

Fishery  products  provide  a  variety  and  quality  of  nutrition  factors  found 
in  few  foods.    They  are  excellent  sources  of  protein,  are  rich  in  vitamins, 
and  contain  minerals  both  in  quantity  and  variety.    Some  fish  also  contain 
considerable  fats.    Because  of  the  medium  in  which  fish  live,  "rtougii  strong 
muscles  are  not  necessary  and'  consequently  the  flesh  is  tender. 

Broadcasters  may  wish  to  check- on  local  supplies  and  then  suggest 
recipes  for  using  our  bountiful  supply  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish. 


....  .EXTENDED  ENG-AGEMMT  FOR  CT'IIONS. .... 

Onions  are  still  plentiful  though  they  ceased 
to  be  a  Victory  Food  Selection,  October  7th. 
Harvesting  in  the  western  producing  areas  of 
sweet,  mild  type  onions  will  continue  through 
October.    'Hiis  variety  of  onion  is  marketed 
largely  during  the  period  from  September 
through  February.    Other  varieties,  including 
Yellow  Globes  from  the  Northern  areas,    are  in 
fairly  heavy  supply  until  March. 


s 


Becjause  many  of  the  yellow  or  storage  type  onions  can  be  held  until 
spring,  now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of  the  sweet,  more  perishable  onions. 
These  are  f.amiliar  as  the  garnish  that  goes 'along  vjith  hamburger  and  bun. 
Their  flavor  also  recomiuends  them  for  stews,  boiling  and  general  use. 


.FAT  SALVAGE  GAIffi.'.IC^"  CONTJNUES. 


As  drops  of  water  make  the  mighty  stream, 
so  every  teaspoon  of  used  kitchen  fat  salvaged 
in  American  households  adds  to  the  reservoir 
of  tallow  and  grease  heeded  by  this  country  in 
the  coming  year. 

Perhaps  homemakors  have  thought  that  with 
lard  and  cooking  oils  off  the  ration  list  they 
can  let  up  on  their  salvage  efforts,    Well,  lard 
was  taken  oi^f  rationing  in  March  solely  because 
heavy  seasonal  hog,  slaughterings  temporarily 
boosted  the  supply.    Storage  space  at  that  time 
was  limited  and  being  used  to  capacity.  Other 
cooking  oils  were  removed  from  rationing  in  April 
because  they  are  largely  interchangeable  with  lard.;"-- 


Now  there  is  a^  great  a  need  for  salvaged  fat.    For  the  year  beginning 
October  1st,  our  total,  s^apply  of  edible  and  inedible  fats  and  oils  is 
expected  to  shrink.    Lard  production  may  drop  as  much  as  a  billion  pounds 
this  coming  year.    Along  with  the  decline  in  domestic  production  of  fats 
and  oils  there  is  no  hope  for  increased  imports,    Europe's  demand  Vvill 
be  large  for  some  time  to  come.    And  vje  cannot  look  to  the  Orient 'for  any 
quantity  until  after  the  Japanese  are  driven  from  the  Philippines,  Malaya, 
and  the  East  Indies,  ■     .     ■  - 

One  way  we  can  add  to  our  supply  is  through  home  salvage  efforts. 
The  fat  -salvage  carapaign  in  the  past  twelve  months  brought  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  pounds  of  fat.    But  it  is  estimated  that  five  hundred 
million  pounds  of  fats  are  wasted  annually  in  households  and  eating  places. 
If  we  could  salvage  230  million  pounds  of  used  kitchen  fats  it  would 
be  the  equivalent  to  the  lard  from  seven  million  head  of'  hogs  or  the  tallow 
from  the  slaughter  of  about  3  million  head  of  cattle. 


■«  •  »    ,  , , 

Homemakors  got  four  cents  and  two  red  points  for  every  pound  of  salvage 
fat  thoy  turn  in  to  their  butcher.    From  the  butcher,  salvaged  fats  go 
into  a  general  pool  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease.    Of  this  supply  about 
a  fourth  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricants,  fatty  acids  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes.    The  balance  goes  into  soap.  Nor  is  that  soap 
needed  for  cleansing  purposes  only.    Non-cleansing  soaps  are  used  in 
scores  of  industrial  processes.    In  fact,  one  fourth  of  our  soap  is  used 
for  military  purposes  and  in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Glycerine, 
vita,l  in  explosives,  i's  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  both  fatty 
acids  and  soap, 

Salvo.ged  fats  can  supuly  at  least  a  tenth  of  our  needed  inedible 
animai  fnte.    So  every  Amsrican  homenaker  is  doing  her  bit  toward  final 
victory  when  she  turns  in  a  pound  of  kitchen  fat, 

 ARMY"  STILL  BlIYI^TG  TOREEYS  


Until  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  obtained  60  million  pounds  of  turkey 
.  foj-^the  armed  forces,  civilians  will  find  little  turkey  on  the  market, 
Ihe  poultry  now  being  purchased  is  needed  to  supply  dinners  on  three 
holidays  for  our  fighting  men  and  women. 

Ihe  liVar  Food  Administration,  v;oi*king  with  the  army  on  this  purchase, 
issed  War  Food  Order  No.  106,    Hiis  order  requires  processors  in  the  major 
■  producing  areas  to  set  aside  for  government  purchases  all  turkeys  that 
meet  army  requirements.    As  soon  as  the  desired  amount  is  purchased,  this 
order  will  be  terminated, 

■  -...^  Last  year  our  service  men  and  women  in  all  theaters  of  war  had 
tifrkey  on  Thanksgiving,  Ghristm.as,  and  New  Yearns  Day,    The  special  menu 
symbolized  traditional  holidays  at  home,  and  for  this  reason  American 
turkeys  are  going  abroad  again  this  year, 

....  .THE  W  OF  GQVERNMENT-OVJNED  FOODS. , ♦ 

Food  production  during  194-4  is  expected  to  be  almost  4-0  percent  above 
pre-war  levels.  Following  closely  this  expanded  progrsim  cpmes  Government 
buying  and  supply  schedules,    Ihe  Quartermaster  Corps  buys- much  of  the  food 
for  our  military  forces,    Hiose  purchases  by  the  Army  are  large  because 
there  must  be  food  reserves  for  each  man  overseas.    This  means  supplies  in 
this  country,  in  military  depots  overseas  and  in  transit,    IJiere  must  also 
be  food  for  emergency  feeding  in  liberated  countries. 

The  War  Food  Administration  buys  food  for  our  Allies,  Territories,  UNNRA, 
the  Rod  Cross ,  and  other  war  programs.    Also  certain  amounts  of  food  have 
boon  bought  by  the  War  Food  Administration  to  support  producer  prices. 

At  a    recent 'meeting  with  people  in  the  food  industry  (October  9th 
in  New  York  City),  Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Distribution  in  the  War  Food 
Administration  told  that  the  WFA  j.r^w  has  a  "working"  inventory  of  two 
million  tons  of  food  worth  about  600  million  dollars,    Tliis  food  owned  by 
the  ITFA  does    not  include  army  o-med  ^tocks. 


In  this  inventory  are  19  million  pounds  of  frozen  meats.    Most  of  this 
is  pork,  and  large  as  the  figure  seems  it  is  only  equivalent  to  the  amount  ■ 
shipped  under  lend-lease  in  15  days  during  August*    There  are  50  million 
pounds    of  cured  meats, ,,,  .another  month'* s  supply. 

At  present,  a  little  less  than  five  million  pounds  of  butter  are  owned 
by  the  War  Food  Administration, ., 'in  addition,  23  million  pounds  of  Carter* s 
STjrcad  and  about  4  million  pounds  of  butter  oil.    Most  of  thiji  is  for 
shipment  to  the  Russian  army  this  winter.    On  a  yearly  basis,  U.S.  civilians 
get  80  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  made  in  this  comtry.    Our  army 
gets  15  out  of  every  100  pounds  and  the  Russian  forces  get  -the  other  five. 

The  90  million  pounds  of  cheese  owned  by  the  WFA  are  about  a  three 
month* s  supply  for  lend-lease  needs,    Hiese  supplies  were  stored  from 
last  spring,  and  summer  production. 

The  shell  eggs  omied  by  the  WA  amount  to  slightly  'less  than  one 
million  cases.    These  eggs  were  not  bought  for  war  needs  but  to  support  pro- 
ducer prices.    These  stocks, . .like  other  support  price  purchases, , ,vjill 
be  sold  in  consumer  channels  in  this  country  when  the  market  is  able  to 
absorb  them.    Those  which  the  market  cannot  absorb  will  be  diverted  to 
school  lunch  programs  and  public  institutions. 

Most  of  the  dried  eggs  in  WA  storage  are  for  war  requirements.  The 
stocks  now  total  close  to  100  million  pounds  v,rA  mean  an  eight  month  supply 
for  lend-lease  deliveries.    There  ai^e  38**l/2  million  pounds  of  frozen 
eggs.    These  will  be  sold  to  driers,  bakers,  confectioners,  and  other 
trade  groups. 

In  dry  storage,  the  WFA  has  less  than  100  million  pounds  of  canned 
meats.    Both  military  and  lend-lease  programs  call  for  large  amounts  of 
canned  meats;  so  the  amount  in  storage  is  only  about  a    two-month  supply. 
There  are  3-1/2  million  cases  of  evaporated  milk, ,  .aboui:  a  four<»month 
supply  because  war  requirements  are  heavy  for  this  product.    Then  there 
are  46l  thousand  cases-  of  canned  fruits  and  A  million  cases  of  canned 
vegetables.    These  canned  goods  are  packed  once  a  year  after  crops  are 
harvested;  so  the  Government  order  for  the  coming  year  is  placed  as  soon 
as  the  pack  is  completed, 

Mr,  Marshall  em.phasized  the  fact  that  careful  check  is  made  on  stocks 
to  avoid  spoilage.    Since  the  bofjinning  of  the  lend-lease  program  in 
March    1941  up  to  the  present,  the  loss  on  WFA-owned  food  has  been  less 
than  one  dollar  on  every  five  thousand  dollars  vjorth  of  goods  purchased. 
He  said  that    as  food  was  not  needed  to  meet  immediate  war  requirements 
it  was  released  to  the  trade,,* and 'only  as  the  trade  could  absorb  it. 
From  May  to  September  of  this  year,  more'  than  21  million  dollars  worth  of 
government  owned  foods  have  gone  back  to  civilians. 


. . . .  JTMS  OF  THE  NORTHEA.ST  REGION 


(Cleared  by  OVfl  .  ith  an  "A"  essential  rating) 


GOOD  NUTRITION  KEEPS  THE  DOCTOR  AWAY.. ... 

At  the  Conference  ot  the  ]\fessachusetts  Home  Economics  Association,  on  • 
October  6th  and  7th,  some  extremely  interesting  topics  were  discussed... 
among  them,  the  Home  Economist's  responsibility  in  her  community,  and  the 
necessity  of  more  young  girls  learning  more  about  the  economics  of  the 
home  right  now,  while  they're  in "school. 

One  of  the  speakers,  was  IVIrs,  Dean  Ricker  of  Shrewsbury  ,  an  outstanding 
homemaker.    Mrs.  Ricker  is  especially  interested  in  effective  nutrition 
and  feels  that  if  it  were  taught  in  schools,  along  vJith  sewing  and  cooking, 
we  vjould  have  a  healthier  nation, 

Ivtrs.  Ricker  cited  some  interesting  observations  of  her  own  family  to 
prove  how  much  .good  nutrition  can  accomplish.    She  has  seven  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  is  now  26.    VJhen  this  oldest  boy  vjas  bom,  the  benefits  of 
orange  juice,  oodliver  oil  and  milk  vjere  not  as  vjidely  known  as  they 
are  now.    After  his  birth,  Mrs,  Ricker  learned  more  about  nutrition  and 
child  feeding,,, so  that  the  other  children  got  better  and  better  food  as 
they  came  along.    And  here  are  the  astonishing  facts.    Over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  the  oldest  boy  acccanted  for  all  but  one  of  the  doctor's  visits  to 
the  Ricker  home. 

l-Irs,  Ricker,  a  cliarming  and  attractive  woman,  referred  to  homemaking 
as  a  "profession".    She  feels  that  homemakers  can  help  to  make  family 
influences  far  reaching  in  solving  some  of  the  i^roblems  brought  about 
by  the  vjar.    One  of  these  problems,  which  she  stressed^  is  the  way  in 
which  children  now-a-days  are  losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  budgeting 
and  careful  spending.    Children  have  odd  jobs  after  school, , .they  are 
earning  small  amounts  themselves, ,, and  their  parents,  too  are  earning  more, 
Mrs,  Ricker  feels  that  this  would  be  a  strategic  tiiae  for  homemakers  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  value  of  effective  buying. ..and  for, adolescent 
girls  and  war  brides  to  loa%  the  sam.e  necessary  lessons. 


FE/^TURE  TEESE  


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,    VJe  suggest  that  you  feat\ire  these  fresh  foods 
v:hen  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is 
the  ninteenth  installment  of  this  feature  vjhich  you'll  find  in 
R/ODIO  ROm-UP  ON  FOOD  each  week. 


Latest  vjire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  crtrrent  week,  phone 
your  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  CITT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Apples 

Apples 

Apples 

Beets 

Snap  Beans 

Snap  Beans 

Gribbage 

Beets 

Beets 

Ccrrots 

■  Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Cauliflower 

Onions 

Celery 

Celery 

••  Potatoes 

Onions 

Onions 

Svjeet  Potatoes 

Radishes 

Pcsppers 

'  -  - '   White  TUrnips 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Squash 

Spinach 

Turnips 

PITTSBURGH  -  -EALTIMORS 


Snap  Beans 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Onions 

Si'eet  Potatoes 
Spinach  - 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Leaf  Lettuce 
Onions 

Potatoes . 
Spinach 


Comment 


Onions  are  arriving  at  nearly  all  markets  in  plentiful  supply  and  at 
reasonable  prices.     They  are  one  of  the  week's  best  buys  ,    There  is 
still  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  can  applesauce  for 
the  coming  vjinter. 


P/(  rv  _  • 
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.POINIS  ON  BUTTER. 


With  butter  now  20  ration  points  a  pound,  have  you  heard  this  re-' 
marke*»9"If  I  only  had  more  red  coupons  I'd  get  more  butter.'?.    Ihe  answer 
to  that,  of  course  is  that  the  suppi^y    of  a  commodity  deternihes  ,the  • - 
ration  point  value.    It's  not  the  points  that  are  short, it  »'s  the  buttey» 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  output  of  creamery  : 
butter  was  about  131  million  pounds  smaller  than  far  the  first  seyeji  •/ 
months  of  1^^4-3,    July  production  vjas  the  lowes-t  in  22,_  years.    But  Supplies 
in  general  :J^ere  adequate  to  meet  the  rationed  diiliand-    '^oj^  preliminary 
reiJorts  in^^cate  that  production  in  August  and  September  will  be  15  ' 
million  pounds  lower  than  during  the  corresponding  months  in  194-3 «    Since  ; 
there  is  usually  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more  betvieen  the  titue  butter  ..  ■ 
is  produced  and  the  time  it  is  on  th-e  market,  the  butter  shortage  was  not 
really  flifet  in  most  sections  of  the  country  until  the  first  of  September, 
Some  coastal  areas,    those  farthest  from  the  majo^r  Ivlidvvest  butter  pro-  M 
ducing  states, .felt  it  ear].ier.  ||; 

.This. year-  '9-5  •PQ^^®^''^  o^'^^  butter -is  >going  to  Americans.  ,  ,80 --percent 
to  civilians,  15  percent  to  Ar^ied  Forces,  The  remaining  5  percent  is  going 
to  Russia  for  military  use,' 

The  shortage  of  butter  d'oes 'no't ''mean  total  milk  production  has  dropped. 
.....'this  year  averaged  with  last.    In  1944  the. total  milk  output  is  mt 
.expected  to  be  about  ll8  billion  pounds. , .about  15  billion  pounds  more  V 
,than  before  the  war,    TiSais  increase  though  has  gone  into  expanded  sales  " 
.of  fluid  milk  and  into  increased  pr'oduction.  of-  such  products  as  cheese, 
.evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder.*  Civilians  are  now  drinking  between  20 
^and  25  percent  more  milk  than  they  drank  before  the  war,    Tbis  is  desirable- 
Xxom  a  nutritional  standpoint.    And  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  back 
fluid  milk  sales  in  order  tO'  increase  the  supply  of  butter  and  other  / 
4airy  products  available  for  civilians-,-  v  . 

The  increase  in  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  whole  milk  pov^der  '• 
manufactu're  was  necessary  for  war  requ'ire'ments  and  civilian  needs. 

So  despite  the  increase  in  total  mill'v  production  there  is  less 
milk  available  for  butter  manfacture  now  than  before  the  war. 


.CRiuTBERRY  COLOR  FOR  :,Si.LS. 


Homemakers  will  find  cranberries  less  plentiful  than  last  year  and 
higher  in  price.    Ttie  crop  thisseesm  is  novj  expected  to  be  slightly  more  || 
than  half  of  last  year»s  produ<c*fcio«>.v-.356 ,500  barrels  compared  to 
686,000  barrels  in  1943.    Under  new  price  ceilings,  the  highest  retail 
price  for  cranberries  is  expected  to  be  about  '43  cents  per  pound. 


The  War  Food  Administration  is    allocating  the  available  stocks 
equitably  among  the  military,  civilian  and  export  claimants.  Because 
of  recent  crop  losses,  the  allocations  have  been  revised  recently.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  crop  vdll  go  to  the  Xf,S,  military  and  armed  services, 
--nearly  66  percent  of  the  crop  wilY  go  to  civilians,  and  about  4  percent 
will  go  to  our  territories,  Allies  and  for  other  exports.  Civilians 
will  get  their  cranberries  in  fresh  form  chiefly  as  most  of  the  canned 
and  dehydrated  packs  will  be  used  to  fill  v;ar  requirements, 

Massachusetts  is  the  chief  cranberry  producing  state.    In  fact 
cranberries  are  sp^ intimately  associated  with  Massachusetts  that  someone 
has  said  they  must  have  come  over  on  the  Mayflower,    But  the  ancestor-plant 
of  the  present  cranberry  vjas  already  growing  in  the  marshes  of  Gape  Cod 
when  the  Plymouth  Colony  v\;as  founded  in  1620,    A  number  of  references  to 
feasts  featuring  "wild  turkey"  and  "sauce  made  vjith  wild  cranberries"  are 
to  be  found  in  old  books  in  the  Plymouth  Historical  Society,    In  1880 
first  use  was  made  of  the  cranberry  scoop  for  harvesting  the  bright 
berries  of  the*  bog.    Today*  s  cranberry  scoops  are  15  inches  wide,  vvith 
10  inch  tines  a  quarter  inch  apart.    These  are  used  to  comb  the  cranberries 
from  the  low  vines  vjhich  spread  like  a  carpet  over  the  bog,    A  good 
cranberry  picker  averages  ten  to  twenty  bushels  a  day.  Harvesting 
begins  right  after  L:bor  Day  and  continues  until  the  first  of  November, 

Besides  Massachusetts,  other  important  cranberry  producing  states 
are  Now  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Because  cranberries  will  be  limited,  broadcasters  may  want  to  suggest 
methods  of  extending  the  supply  the  homemaker  purchases.    For  a  delicious 
uncooked  relish  that  goes  v;c:ll  with  meat  or  poultry  courses,  add  two 
cups  of  sugar  to  four  cups  of  fresh  cranberries  and  two  whole  oranges 
which  have  boon  put  througli  the  food  chopper, 

 FACTS  SSOUT  U,S,  MEAT  Ei'.TING.., . . 

Between  1935  and  39  the  average  American  was  eating  about  126  pounds 
of  moat  each  year.    Because  the  American  farmer  has  broken  all  production 
records  to  provide  meat  since  the  war  began,  vje  have  enough  to  sustain  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  battle  front,  .enough  to  supply  our  Allies  and  pro- 
vide the  civilian  consumer  vdth  more  than  ho  ate  before  the  war.  Civilians 
per  capita  consumption  for  194-4  is  expected  to  averages  about  145  pounds. 

When  pork  was  in  good  supply  during  January,  February  and  March, 
civilians  wore  getting  enough  meat  to  make  an  annual  rate  of.  158  pounds 
per  persono . .which  was  just  a  fevj  pounds  under  the  I63  pounds  per  capita  in 
1908,., the  highest  meat-eating  year  on  record  in  this  country. 

How  Our  Meat  Supply  Is  ^.llocatod  For  the  six-month  period  from 

July  through  Docember  there  vjill  be  about  12  and  half  billion  pounds  of 
meat  available  for  all  purposes.    The  Office  of  Distribution,  in  the  War 
Food  Administration  has  allocated  this  supply  for  most    equitable  use. 
Over  2  and  a  half  billion  pounds  will  be  going  to  the  Armed  Services.  Over 
billion  pounds  will  be  bought  by  the  Office  of  Distribution  for  shipment 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  WarServices,  Russia,  liberated  areas,  the 
R.-d  Cross,  and  othaF  war  agencies  for  v;hich  tho  War  Food  Administration 


is  the  buying  agent.    Fifty-eight  million  pounds  will  be  sold  for  commercial 
export.    And  two-thirds  of  the  available  supply  or  about  8  and  a  half  billiofi 
pounds  will  go  to  civilians.    Of  course  if  some  of  the  other  claimants 
do  not  take  their  full  allocation^  additional  meat  will  be  released  to 
civilians. 

Of  the  25  billion  pounds 'of  meat  produced  this  calendar  year,  43 
percent  will  be  beef  and  veal,  a  little  over  half  will  be  pork  and  the 
remainder  lamb  and  mutton. 


(^h^   DRIED  FRUITS  FOR  TEIE  HOLIDAYS. 


Homemakers  will  find  more  dried  fruits  in  better 
supply  during  this  holiday  season  than  last  year. 
But  the  total  supply  of  dried  fruits  for  civilians 
the  next  twelve  months  will  be  a  little  smaller 
than  they  received  this  year. 

Principal  reductions  for  the  coming  year  are  in 
raisins,  dried  prunes j  and  figs,  because  there 
have  been  smaller  crops  of  these  fruits^    On  the 
other' hand,  there  vjere  good  apricot  and  peach  har- 
vests j    so  civilians  will  get  a  part  of  the  194-4 
packs  of  these  fruits-    Practically  all  of  the 
1943  dried  pacjc  of  these  two  fruits  went  for 'war  requirements.    Also  there 
will  be  about  four  times  the  number  of  dates  on  the  market  as  last  year  be- 
cause imports  from  Iraq  have  been  resumed,, 

Dried'fruits  are  in  heavy  demand  by  the  Arm.ed  Forces  and  our  Allies 
because  they  are  relatively  non-perishable  and  require  less  space  for 
shipment  than  many  other  types  of  food  a    For  these  reasons  packers  are  re- 
quired under  War  Food  Grder  No >  I6  to  sst-aside  their  entire  pack  of 
dried  ap;^-©^    apricots;  :p.eaches  :  prunes...  raisins  .-end  "Zante  currents  to  in- 
sure the  availability  of  Government  requirements, 3    Then  the  War  Food  Ad- 
mini  strr.b:'  Oxi  releases  for  di  strcb'^tion  in  regular  civilian  channels 
the  qaa.uuit '.es  not  needed  for  vjar  requirements,. 

The  WF-\  has  authorized  packers  to  release  substantial  quantities  ■ 
of  the 'I944  pack  into  civilian  channels  as  rapidly  as  pcssib.l.  o  In 
addition    qu.anti  ties  of  raisjns  from  the  15-^.  3'  pack  "i.^cr  j  released  .some  time 
ago  in  order  to  reach  grocery  stores  m  the  early  f&yi.  before  x.he  1^44 
pack  came  on  in  voj.ume-     The  sale  of  figs  and  dates  to    .Iv.i  liar,  ma.rkets 
is  not  restricted  by  the  order. 

The -civilian  share  of  all  dried  fruits  is  ^2  percent  of  thS' "6'12 .000 
ton  allocable  supply.     The  balance  is  ear- -marked  for  t^.e  military  services 
and  for  e:^port  to  our  Allies  and  to  friendly  nat-".oits      So,  :n  the  coming 
twelve  months,  the  civilian  supply  vvlll  be  sl:-.:~]:,:.ry  Ic^s  than  five 
pounds  per  ^jerson:     This  compares  vdth  '3"l/2  pounco  dvj-'ii'i:^  the  past 
year  and  a  pre.-war  average  tl935 — 39)  of  over  p'-l/^-  pounds;, 


./lEPI^g  FOR  A  YEAR  OF  DAYS. 


For  tiie  tvjelve-month  period  ending  next  July,  103  million  bushels 
of  apples.. .either  in  fresh  or  in  processed  form, , .will       available  to 
U.S.  civiliansr    This  is  83    percent  of  the  estimatec^  125  million  bushel 
t'otal  supply,,  and  13  pounds  more  for  each  persor  th^ir..  was  available  last 
yearo  . 

*    The -21  million  bushels  rem.lning  have  been  a].lccated  to  the  U.S. 
military  services  and  to  our  allies  and  tcvritories-o    Ihe  greater  per- 
centage o.l'  the  app.les  snapped  abroad  w7.ll  be  in  processod  form.  And  all 
dried  appL-?r.  ■■^tq  scheduloc.  to  go  for  wa"  roQUi.rerie^'itrir 

'     On  October  1st.  the  a7plB  harvest  viag  c.-.-l-imated  at  ever  122' million 
bushels  co.>n.pared  with  over  69  million  bvshels  .l-'St '.year^    Hie  allocable 
supply  of  nearly  12'^  .Tj.ilron  bushels  !:ic.l\idj3  -^.".'ocessed  stocks  on  hand 
and  expected,  imports  of      esh  apples  ano  ^onc-jnvrates . 

VJhilo  civilians  v'll.l  got.no  dried  apples,  they  vaill  get  substantial 
quantit j  es  of  processed  apple  products^    T-ie  ".'Jar  Food  Administration,  which 
divides  the  supply  has  P.iJcr.ated  them  336  million  pounds  of  canned  apples; 
{63  perc»int  of  those  proiiioed)  ,  72  million  pounds  of  apple  butter,  (46 
percent),  /l-O  m.i.lj '.on  pornas  of  frozen  appleSj  '.?^  percent):  66  million 
-pounds  of  appl-3  i  3]  lies.  '^7^  percent);    437  million  pounds  of  cider 
vinegar.         p-ir'-. -jnt)  ;  aad  80  million  pourids  of  appie    cider,  (100  percent). 
The  combined  to  ' al  will  be  63  percen'o  of  the  quantity  of  apples  processed, 

VJhi].6  th  -  civ  lian  ,per  capita  supply  of  apples  will  be  slightly  more 
than  3B  p^ur.dr  corroa.-iMd  \'r'.th  2.5  pounds  last  yeafj  the  apple  crop  is  only 
average  tils  year.;    'j^^CT.uce  of  v:ar  requirements,  the  quantity  available 
the  comliw-:    '■"wei.T'e  mon-G.is  f-jr  civilians  is  10  pounds  less  than  the 
amount  bouglV''-  per  pcrso.-i  from  193.5  to  1939  > 


.-^s   .,;  Tnere  is  plenty  of  celery  available  on  the 

.  :\r,''..  '  'natlQn's  ma:-/-.ot3  now.     A  large    part  of  the 

:|>-.'y;J  celery  supplies  are  from  Michigan  where  yields 

;,v/  are  above  avera^.e  and  of  fine  qualify..  The 

principal  marVisu,?  fcr  the  '^.L-higan  crop  are  the 
\.   i  ISiorth  Cer.tr 2 "I.  and  Ml  s?'isoippi  states.    New  York 

||./;  .  .  has  a  f'ne  crop  pj.n^-  -end  is  supclying  mfiin.ly  the 

...  '         l;a■■^^r:l  sT.ateJ-,  ' 'C.^a  i::  tori.daj  Wa-h^jr.gton  .  Ohio, 

Pe:i...S;-j.vauia .  OoJorado.  ivahcUtah.  and  Nev;  Jersey 
aio  providing  their  ro3per.+ ivo  areas  with 
■■■   •\>  celery  r.j\%,  , . thouf,n  so:...-,  of  the  Western  crop  is 

Hr-^  v>6i"  fc  , p ,  ,  sp nkled  over  wide  sections  of  tlie  country, 

Cele-"/  d'Vi"v.--       speci-1  nontion  on  the  menu  because  of  its  flavor 
and  cri;.-p  ter-^.'-re.     '.Jhc  hearts  are  esp6cla.i..ly  good  rawp    Ihe  coarser 
stalks  can  be  vssd  for  cookl.ng,    Tae  -cender  green  leavas  go  well  in 
salad  J  while  the  coarser  leaves  may  be  used  fresh  or  dried  in  soups  and 
stews o 


n 


CABBAGE  FOR  VITAIvIBf  G 


Cabbage,  one  of    our  popular  fall  and  vjlnter  vegetables,  is  an 
outstanding  source  of  Vitamin  C,    For  this  reason  it  has"  b'een  incluiied 
with  Citrus  Fruits- and  tomatoes  in  Group  Tito  of  the  Basic  Seven  Fo'od  Chart, 
A  cup  of  raw  cabbage  will  furnish  nearly  a  third  of  the  daily  require- 
ments   of  Vitamin  G.    Cabbage >  like  other  leafly  vegetables »  is  one 
of  the  least  fattening  of  foods.    Its  lov^  fuel  value  and  the  abundance  of 
cellulose  make  it  particixLarly  valuable  viaen  the  consumer  desires  t© 
keep  his  energy  in— take  low  and  yet  satisfy  his  appetite  with  a  food  of 
sufficient  bulk. 

Cabbage  is  particularly  plentiful  throughout  the  Midwest  and  East 
because  big  crops  are  now  being  harvested  in  Wisconsin  and  NeV'j  Yorlf . 
Other  areas  bringing  in  cabbage  crops  in  volume  are  Michigan p  Pennsylvania, 
Colorado,  and  North  Carolina.    Other  areas  are  in  smaller  "croduction, 
In  the  vegetable  line-up,  cabbage  is  now  a  reasonable  buy, 

>.,>c'3HI3  IS  O^FISH-AL...*^ 

There  is  now  33  percent  more  fish  in  cold  storage  in  the'U.'-ited  States 
than  there  was  last  year.    With  fish  novj  in  such  an  abundance,  homemakers 
are  urged  to  sei*ve  "this  protein  food  more  frequently'". 

Americans  are  favored  with  about  160  species  of  edible  fish.  Thirteen 
of  these  make  up'70  percent  of  the  supply  reaching  consumers,'  These  ate* 
salmon, 'mackerel,  haddock,  cod,  flounders,  rosefish,  croakers,- whiting, 
halibut,  pollock,  shrim^p  ,  crabs,  and  oysters. 

At  the  present  time  the  fish  that  need  consumer  attention  are: {from 
the  sea)  mackerel,  cod,  whiting,,  haddock,  rosefish,,  croakers flounders,  sou] 
and  hake.    From  the 'lakes '  and  rivers  the  fish  novj  in  good  supply  are  lake 
herring,  lake  trout,  pike,  and  carp. 

Regional  food  habits  to  a  large  extent  determine  the  areas  in  which 
certain  fish  are  distributed.    Poor  cooking  methods  have  made  some  of  the 
varieties  now  in  good  supply  unpopular.    Inadequate  freezer  facilities  in 
the  past  have  also  limited  the  distribution  of  more  perishable  fish. 
Modem  freezing  procedures  and  storage  are  now  under  rigid  supervision, 
so  correct  cooking  methods  will  stimulate  increased  liking, 

 ,NEVJS  OF  TBS  NORTHEAST  REGION 


(Cleared  by  O/v'I  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

SWEET  AND  PLEI^ITIFUL,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Svjeet  potatoes  are  plentiful  right  now,  and  they*re  expected  to 
keep  up  that  way  for  the  next  two  months  or  so.  Accordingly,  here»s 
some  information  about  them,  which  you  will  find  useful  in  featuring 
sweets  in  menus: 


Nutritionally  speaXj-iig^  sweet  potatoes  have 
a  lot  to  offer.  /  They » re'^in' Group  One  of  the 
Basic  Seven,  along  with  leafy,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.    And  like  othpj"  foods   ill  this 
group,  they're  high  in  Vitamin  A  value.  They 
also  furnish  Vitamin  p^^^ii^.  ypll  as  other  vitamins 
and  some  irohV  "And'  besides,  i^ey're  an  excellent 
energy  food,,, rich  in  starch  an!^  sugar, 

Ihe  vitamins  and  minerals  j-n  sweet',  potatoes  lie 
clest^  to  the  skin.    To  make  sure  thfe^t  they're  not 
lost,  it's  best  to  cook^  sweets  in  thfe.  jacket, 
or  bake  them  and  eat  the  skins.    These  two 
methods  also  add  to  the^  flavor,  of  th.e  vegetable,,, 
and  they  provide  a  base  for  o^iher  types  of 
dishbs;    Sv;eets. boiled  in  their  jackets,  mashed, 
sliced,  diced  can  be  used  to  oiake  many  varied 
and  interesting  meals,,. and  leftover  svjee^s 
also  can  be  used  in  many  delicious  dishes, 

■    Here  are  three  sweet  potato  recipes.    One  features  sweets  in  a  main 
dish,, .one  in  a  vegetable  dish,, .and  one  as  a  dessert.    These  recipes 
are  delicious .and  they  illustrate  the  versatility  of  this  favorite 
vegetable, 

••••••••••SSJEET  POTATO  AND  AIPLE  SCALLOP  


J>  mediumr-sized  sweet  potatoes  1  or  2  tablespoons  sugar 

3  medium-sized  apples  2  tablespoons  fat 

^  teaspoon  salt  ^  cup  water  . 

Boil  the  sweet  potatoes  until  theyVre    partly  tender*    Ibke  off  the 
skins.    Slice  the  sweet  potatoes  and  the  raw  apples  in  layers  in  a  greased 
baking  pan.    Sprinkle  with  a  bit  of-  salt  and  a  bit  of  sugar  and  add  a 
dot  or  tvjo  of  fat  to  each  layer.    Pour  in  the  water.    Bake  covered  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  (375  degreOs  F,^)  for  30  to  40  minutes,  or  until  the 
apples  are  tender,.  If  desired,  uncover  the  dish  the  last  13  minutes  of 
cooking,  and  top  With  corn  flakes  or  bread  crumbs  combined  with  a  little 
fat.    For  variety,  in  place  of  apples  use  layers  of  chopped  or,  diced  left- 
over meat  and  bake  about  20  to  30  minutes.    Omit  sugar  if  desired,  'Or  omit 
the  apples  and  Sprinkle  each  layer  of  sweet  potatoes  with  chopped 
toasted  peanuts,  a  little  sugar  andr  salt,  and  dot  with  tal)lo  fat. 

■  t 

,  ,»«HASH  BBOW^D  SVJEET  POTATOES,  

■  ■  •  .,..»..••■ 
Ac'd  chopped  cooked  sweet  potatoes  to  a  little  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  Scasoil 
with  salt  and  pepper.    Moisten  with  about  1/4  cup  of  water  for  four 
cups  sweet" potatoes.    Cook  over  low  heat  until  brovm  on  the  bottom,,, 
don't  stiri    Serve  folded  in  half. 


For  sweet  potato  hash*  »»•»,  .Add  .chopped  cooked  meat  and  enough  gravy  or 
hot  water  to  laoisten.    Brown  on  both  sides.    This  is  a  variation .  on  the 
hash  hrovmed  theme,  which  can  easily  serve  as  a  main  dish,,, and  it  has 
another  advantage.,. it's  a  good  way  to  use  leftover  meat. 


.SWEET  POTATO  PUDDING. 


2  tablespoons  fat,  melted 
■k  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  corn  syrup  or  cane  sugar  syrup 


^  cup  orange  juice 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

2  cups  mashed  sweet  potatoes 
1  or  2  eggs,  separated 

^  cup  milk 


Add  fat,  salt,  syrup,  orange  juice  and  grated  rind  to  hot  mashed 
sweet,  potatoes.    Add  the  beaten  egg  yoj-ks  and  the  milk.  Beat  well.  Fold 
in. stiffly  beattn  egg  whites.    Pour  in  a  greased  baking  dish  and  bake- 
in- ^  moderate  oven  (3^0  degrees  F.)  50  to  60  minutes,  or  until  the  pudding 
sets. 


To  make  Sweet  Potato,, Pie,  use,  the  recipe  for  pudding,  and  pour  the  filling 
into  a  10  inch  baked  pie  shell  and  ba^e^ in  a  moderate  oven  30  to  40  minutes. 


PLENTIFUL  FOOD  IKFOiMATIQN< 


The  foo^s^^j.sted^ below  are -expected  to  be  plentiful^ throughout  the 
Northeast  Region  in  g:eheral  TdF'the  m6nth-of  KovembeTl  'Your  mention 
of  these  foods  on  your,  programs  will  help  encourage  wise  use  of  the 
wartime  food  supply*  .  , 


FRESH  FRUITS  AM)  VEGETABLES 

SWEET  POTATOES  ' 

CNICNS 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Celery 

White  Potatoes  (small  sizes 

only) 

,  APPLES 
^  Grapefruit 

Other  products  in  local 
abundance 


OTEiER  FOODS 

Canned  green  beans  .  '  .  • ' 

Frozen  vegetables  and  frozen  baked 
**  beans  • 

Dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups 

Soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes 

Peanut  butter 

Citrus  marmalade 

Jams  (except  berry  varieties) 

and  jellies 
Apple  butter 
Wheat  flour  and  bread 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles 
Oatmeal       »  .  , . . 


(note)  .  . , .  •*During  the  latter  part  of  the  month    ..  -. 

**Where  there  are  facilities  for  handling  frozen  products-,. 


I 


FEklURE  THESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
twentieth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you*  11  find  in  "RADIO  ROIMD-UP 
CN  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 

m:J  YORK  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Apples 

Apples 

Boets 

Beets 

Snap  Beans 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Boets 

Lettuce 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Cauliflower 

Carrots 

potatoes 

Lettuce 

Cauliflower 

SvJeet  Potatoes 

Onions 

Celery 

Rutabagas 

Radishes 

Vifestern  Grapes 

spinach 

Spinach 

Lbttuce 

Tarnips 

Squash 

Peppers 

Turnips 

Sweet  potatoes 

Potatoes 

Sijinach 

Radishes 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

V'JASHIKGTCN ,  DC. 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Sv.eet  Potatoes 

iipples 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots 

Western  Grapes 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Oni  ons 

P'-vpers 

S'.-eGt  Potatoes 

Sr inach 

Turnips 

Comment 


Onions  are  a  good  buy  snd  plentiful.    So  are  svne-'-  p^t'i.toes. 
Timely  rains  increased  the  sweet  potatoe  crop  by  one  mi.T.  ;i  ;n  rvaihels. 
Get  them  while  tiiey  are  plentiful. 


Ml'  ,  / 
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Office  orOisfHbufi'on 


,.>«.BEEF  PICTOEB  GBANGES . .  «^ . 

American  civilians  can  expect  fljore  of  the  better  grades  of  beef  this 
fall  and  winter  than  was  previously  anticipated. 

The  feed  grain  supply  at  this  time  is  more  abxmdant  than  last  year, 
and  the  price  ranges  more  favorable, , .this  has  meant  a  heavier  movement 
of  cattle  into  feed  lots  this  October, 

Instead  of  getting  a  lot  of  utility  beef  now  and  limited  supplies 
later  on,  the  movement  of  cattle  to  feed  lots  vail  mean  our  beef  supply 
will  be  stretched  over  a  longer  period. 

This  marketing  change  also  means  more 'and  better  grades  of  beef, 
IfJhile  grass  alone  produces  acceptable  meat,  the  best  and  more  desirable 
beef  is  produced  by  finishing  on  corn  and  other  concentrates  in  the  feed  lot. 

At  |)res en t  American  civilians  are  getting  about  69  percent  of  the 
beef  supply.    Packers  operating  under  Foderal  inspection  are  requir§s'd  to 
set  aside  $0  percent  of  the  Choice,  Good,  Commercial  and  Utility  Beef 
that  meets  army  specifications.    Because  not"  all  beef  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  meets  Ai'irty  -sparoif-i-cations  and  because  one-fourth  of 
the  beef  supply  is  not  slaughtered  under  Federal,  inspection,  it  is  .estimated 
that  about  30  percent  of  our  total,  beef  will  "be  going  to  the  U.S,  Military 
^Forces  and  other  war  agencies,    Lcs^  than  1  percent  is  going  for  Lend-Lcase 
Requirements,  ..."  ..  _ 

 CATTLE  IN  INDIA.,..,  M 


India  has  aore  cattle- thaa* any.  cither  country  in  the  world.    But  ' 
they  oc'cupy  a  very  different  place^  in  tha  A£iicul-tai»«  4t  India  tkaa  iii  Hhc 
¥»ited  States.    Here,  our  catt2i«  a»V'us«A  pirimarily  for  milk  prod^tioa 
aeid.for  beef.    In  India  thdlTtT  "^wnetton  ig  to  perform  work,  Is.bth 

on  farms  and  in  highway  transportation.    The  only  exceptions  to  this  are 
a  few  breeds  of  milking  cattlej  and  the  water  'buffalo  of  Northern  India 
which  provides  milk  and  meat. 

The  water  buffalo  is»k®t-  co4iBi^ered  holy'by  the'Hindu,"  in  contrast 
with  his  reverence  for  the  cow,    Gonsejiuently,  the  water  buffaloeg  of 
Northern  and  Central  India  , are  used  primarily  for  mil^^^^roduction.,  and 
also  for  meat  consumption"by  fhat  portion  of  the  population  that  eats 
meat.    Most  Indians  are  vegetarians,  depending  upon  milk  and  milk,  products 
for  their  animal  protein,..-.         ■  '  '   "  "...     ■  ■  ..'\ 

Large  commercial  dairies  are  maintained  .within  the  limits  of  most  of 
tii^  larger -.citj^?s,^  ^ In  Bombay,  for  example,  approximately  50,000  .dairy 
cattle  and  bviffalo  ar  e '  kepi; 'within  *  the*  city -limits,.  .la.  th^  "densely  populated 
portions  of  the  cities,  milk  del  livery  is  made  by  coolies,    T<r;0  to  four 
gallons  of  milk  may  be  carried  in  a  brass  or  other,  metal  container  on  the 
head  of  the  doolie  1    As  he  passes  ttotA  dodr  tb  ddor  the  amoUJii  hi$  oustomap 


requires  is  dipped  out  into  the  customer's  container.    Refrigeration  is  rarely 
^'ailable,  and  very  few  sanitary  precautions  are  taken..    One  institution  that 
was  attemJJtiWg  to  provide  pure  whole  milk  to  its  customers  sent  delivery 
boys  out  with  milk  that  had  been  locked  in  tightly  sealed  milk  cans.  Tne 
milk  was  drawn  off  for.  each  customer  through  a  faucet  at  the  bottom  of  the  can 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  cattle  industry  In  India  is  the 
maljitenance  of  old-cattle  homes.    Approximately  1,500  of  these  exist  in 
India.    Thay  are  maintained  by  donations  as  a  charity  from  wealthy  Hindus. 
All  cattle  are  sgcred  to  the  Hindu  and  if  an  animal  is  too  old  to  be  useful 
or  is  crippled  or  diseased,  it  is  often  sent  to  one  of  these  homes, 

,  .SUGAR  ON  THE  WING> , , , , 

The  Queen  Honey  Boc  and  her  lady  helpers,, .the 
working  bees,  have  stored  over  I85  million  pounds 
of  honey  this  year,,, in  addition  to  vtiat  they  have 
required  for  their  own  three  square  meals  a  day. 
The  bees  didn't  let  us  in  on  their  production  records 
'These  estimates  are  based  upon  preliminary 
reports  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
over  8,000  beekeepers,    A  final  report  for  this 
year  will  be  issued  in  December  or  January, 

While  the  domestic  crop  this  year 'is  about  four 
million  pounds  short  of  last  year,  there  is  a 
larger  amount  in  beekeepers'  hands'  this  October,    Also  we  can  expect 
continued  imports  from'  Mexico,  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  area.  All 
in  all  the  homemaker" should  be  able  to  buy  slightly  more  honey  than 
last  year, 

A  large  portion  of  the  domestic  honey  will  be  sold  directly  by  bee- 
keepers to  the  housewife  and  the  neighborhood  store,, .instead  of  through 
commercial  packers.    This  has  been  the  selling  practice  in  the  past  year 
or  two  because  of  the  more  favorable  retail  price  for  honey.    Most  of 
the  supply  will  be  for  civilians  because  mi;i.itary  requirements  are  low,,, 
and  mostly  to  camps  in  this  country. 

Sweet  clover,  white  and  alsike  clovers  and  alfalfa  are  the  chief 
sources  of  honey  in  this  country.    Honey  with  distinctive  flavors  also 
come  from  the  tupelo  trees  of  the  South,  from  orange  blossoms  and 
cotton  blossoms,  from  the  vdld  sage  of  the  foothills  of  California,  the 
star  thistle  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  buckwheat,  mesquite,  fireweed,  and • 
ma^iy  other  flowers.    In  order  to  have  a  uniform  product  for  marketing,  two 
or  more  honeys  are  often  blended  by  .th^-  packer.    This  helps  to  insure 
the  same  color,  flavor,  and  consistency  during  the  different  seasons  and 
from  year  to  year.    Often  the  bees  themselves  serve  as  blenders,  comr- 
bining  the  honey  from  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  sources  in^the 
sam0*»  honey  comb. 


■  '-i--.-  '■■     ■  •■■■^    «■  ■■  ■  ■'  ■  ■  •    •  '"^    ■    ■  •       ^    ■  ■■ 

'  Like  all  othet  sweats,  ho.ri 67  is  an  energy-producing  fqod.  A^o^lt  three- 
fourths  of  honey  is  sugfar^  .  .most \y  deiisr  ^'S^e  and  le-^hi^ 

easily  digestedc    In  ad'd--''-i3:li^iv    ,.  -lie  sug^r  content  ,  i^oney  contains  "minerals 
such  as  irrn,  calOD.ujn  and  p  oaphc -ul:,,  c  cout  nc'-  enough  to  make  it  'ah 
important  soux-'^.e  of  these  m-  -'.erf  .3  1:  tLo  diet„    About  1-1/2  tablespoons 
of  ho'-'.ey  Mi"".!  f-urnish  t'le  bocy  lOG  cr.lories, 

•    :  'ney  sr.ould  be  stored  in  a  u^'-y  place  at  room  temperature, ,  .otherwise 
it  abs(  '.'hs  moisturro  and  vcill  ferment  as  any  other  sugar  sirup.    If  honey 
does  c:    steMi'^r,  j.t  can  be  trough.";'  back  to  liquid  again  by  putting  the 
contaii  - :'  -  a  pan  oa  war.M  \r-'X  :~:  until  crystals  have  melted.    Many  home- 
makers  jrofe:?  honej/-  '  ii  tl  3  crystaiized  or  granulated  form. 

.  3 ,  c-Kt  -PIMG  FOOD  PRICES  DCTJIIc 

An      XT '.a. it  phase  ^-f  the  over--a2.1  Food  Fights  For  Freedoiti^program 
is  the  pre'^'-'.rt  r^anpalgn  to  hcld-the-line"  on  food  prices Since' 'half  of 
the  inf ".at 'J  n  v-'iat  accc  Tipanied  World  Wai?  I  came  a:'''^':^r  the  Ari^iistice,  the 
critical  i  the  hatilr^  c.^ains-^  inf latlc-.  li  3s  z-.  the  mr^- ;hs  just  ahead, 

Sc   th      'i'^to'.v  vjcn-'t  repeat  itself^  grciois  anc\  consu.''- .rs  are  re- 
doublir.^  iht'-':-  (if-)rt.s  lov  to  watch  and  keep  CM  •.'eJ.'.ng  pr:'   js  on  food, 

G-i'ccois  a:_o  .laking  a  special  organized  effort  to  displ-y  ceiling 
prici  P'.3tc  ;.  x.  icj'o  customers  can  easily  see  them,    Homemak-rs  are  being 
urged  -^o  cLc- ;k  the  selling  price  of  .purchases  with  these,  ceiling  lists,  Thqy 
■  should  discvis  overcharges  with  their  grocers,,. and  s in celiralse,  helps,,, 
express  appreciation  to  their  grocers  "vjh an  all  prices  are  found  to  be 
at  or  below  (-.ei.i.ings.    Repeated  overcharge*  should  be  reported  to  the 
local  price  aj,d  rationing  board, 

This  campai^'ls  important  because  at  presen.t,  the  average  family 
■spend.3  -^O  t  -jx-cent  of  its  i.iccme  for  food.    Some  families  spen^  even  more 
to  ge"":  a  nutritious  dieiSo  "  Thus  any  advance  in  food  prices  ;Would  work  a 
•hardship  on  millions  of  families, 

,. .coDOUBLE  IHS  FEES  RED  TOKENS...,,   .  , 

Salvaged  kitchen'  fats  are  termed  "hard  fats",,,' 
the  type  we  used  to  import  from  the  Philippines,  \ 
Dutch    East  Indies  and  Malaya.    With  these  Pacifi« 
imjJorts  cut  off,  a  large  percentage  of  the  hard 
fkt^  needed  to  make  munitions,  lubricants,  medicines 
■and  aoup  for  war  purposes  must  still  come  from  . 
American  households  and  public  eating  places, 

TJhile  the  Fat  Salvage  Campaign  brought  in  .?ibout 
180  million  pounds  of  fats  in  the  past  twelve 
m.^nths,  about  300  million  pounds  are  wasted 
annually  in  this  country.    This  means  homemakers 
are  getting  less  than  half  the  extra  free  red 


—    p  £2>  ■ 


!  I~/>T 


points  they  might. 


There  are  lots  of  ways  to  save  used  kitcjien  fats.    Bits  oS  fat 
trimmed  from  Qhbps  and  roasts  may  be  saved  in  a  small  bowl  in  the* i«e»box» 
Once  a  week  vflien  the  oven  is  on,  these  savings  can  ba  melted  downi 

Broiling  pans,  roasters,  and  fryingpans  should  be  scraped  for 
extra  fat  before  they  are  washed.    Soups,  stews,  and  gravies  can  be 
skimmed  for  excess  fat.    No  matter  how  dark  or  old  the  grease  may  be 
it* s  ^11"  good"'f or  indu'strial  use.    And  there's  the  advantage  of.  getting  two 
fre^e  points  and  four  cents  for  every  tin  of  salvaged  fats  taken  to  the 
butcher.  ^  .  ..... 

SENSIBLE  SAKDVJICHES..... 

Did  you  know  that  nearly  half  of  the  workers  in 
manufacturing  industries  obtain  food  from  liilich 
stands,  canteens,  food  wagons,  and  food  dispensers? 
According  to  a  recent  national  survey  conducted 
by  the  War  Food  Administration  they  do.  This 
means  sandwiches  are  an  important  part  of  the 
lunch  menu  for  these  workers,,, and  for  many  others 
who  find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  seciire 
a  plate  lunch, 

^    The  War  Food  Administration  considers  sandwiches 

.  .  >*^.        -  important  enough  to  devote  the  whole  October  issue 

to  them  in  their  hew  monthly  bulletin  to  food 
managers  in  industrial  plants,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  hospitals.  ISB-ny 
of  the  tips  in  this  publication,  "Serving  ]\feny",  though  intended  for  the 
dietician,  could  be  put  to  good  advantage  by  the  homemaker  who  packs  a 
daily  lunch  for  the  working  crew  in  her  family. 

Salad 'dressing  and  mustard-flavored  "spreads"  add  some  calorie  value 
and  flavor  to  sandwiches,  but  are  not  a  substitute' In  nutritive  vaiu6  for 
butter  and  fortified  margarine,  aijd  shouldn't,  be  used  in  place  of  them, 

Tliere  are  many  plentiful  foods  this  month  that  make  successful  sand* 
wiches,    A  filling  of  peanut  butter  and  marmalade  or  other  tart  consexve 
makes  easy  to  prepare  sandwiches  that  are  usually  well  liked.    Peanut  butter 
is  a  rich  source  of  protein' and  contains  appreciable  amounts  of  the 'B 
vitamins.    Citrus  marmalade,  combined  vjith  cream  or  cottage  cheese,  does  a 
double  job  of  extending  the  cheese  and  making  a  good  sandwich.  Utility 
grade  beef,  unrationed  cuts  of  pork,  and  the  variety  meats  iBake  delicious 
sandwich  fillings  when  properly  prepared.    They're  high  in  food  value,  too. 

•  Use  enriched  white,  whole  wheat,  cracked  wheat,  and  rye  breads  fear 
most  sand'\wi ches ,  T  ry  "two-tonod"  sandwiches  by  using  a  slice  of  white 
and  a  slice  of  vihole-v\/heat  bread,  to  increase  the  use  of  whole-grain  cereal 


To  make  sure  variety,  the  spice  of  life 'is  present,  occasionally  use 
sp©cif}l  breads,  such  ©s  steamed  brovm  broad,  nut  bread,  and  fruit  breads^ 
Simple  fillings  such  as  whipped  butter,  cream  cheese,  and  sliced  American 
cheese,  are  the  most  suitable  to  combine  u'ith  these  fancy  breads* 

Dieticians  vi/ho  wish  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list  of  "Serving  Many", 
should  address  their  requests  to:  OFFICE  OF  DISIRIBUTION ,  WAR  FOOD  ADE/HNISm- 
TIQN,  130  BRQ/JDVJAY,  KEIV  YORK  01^,  7,  NM  YORK." 


.AITOIHER  SLICE  OF  CHEESE. . , , 


Civilian  supplies  of  cheddar  cheese  are  expected  to  be  about  four  to 
six  million  pounds  larger  during  November  and  December  than  in  the  same  two 
months  in  194-3*    This  increase  is  possible  because  production  is  higher,  ' 
•utput  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  1944  is  estimated  at  about  78O  million  pounds, 
compared  vdth  7^5  million  pounds  in  1943.. Step— up  of  fi,fteen  million 
pounds. 

The  quantifies  of  cheddar  which  manufacturers  mast  set  aside  for  sale 
to  Government  agencies  will  be  reduced  by  the  War  Food  Administration  from 
forty  percent  of  production  during  October  to  twenty-five  percent  of 
production  during  November  and  December.    The  reduction  follows  the  War 
Food  Administration  policy  to  adjust  war  purchases  Sc    that  monthly  supplies 
of  Cheddar  cheese  for  civilians  will  be  fairly  even,    vVhile  cheese  re- 
quirements by  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  Lend-Lease  vjill  be  greater  . in  these 
two  months  than  the  amount  obtained  under  the  set-sside,  the  balance 
will  be  made  up  from    supplies  obtained  for  these  purposes  during  summer 
months  of  high  'production. 

About    360  million  pounds  of  cheddar  cheese  will  have  been  set  aside 
for  war.  uses  during  the  year  as  a  v\/hole.    This  is  about  20  million  less 
than  last  year.    This  reduction  in  Government  piitchasing  does  not  mean  a 
decline  in  war  requirorrients.,.but  last  year  the  war  agencies  not  only  had 
to  buy  cheese  to  meet  cv.  rent  needs,,, but  also  enough  to  build  vjorking 
inventories o 


Thousands  of  communities  are  now  operating  School 
Lunch  Programs  in  order  that  their  children  mil 
gr-':  a  noontime  meal  vfhi.oh  provides  at  least  one- 
thxx-d  of-  the  daily  focf,  r''"iul:?ements. 

The  War  Food' Administration  offers  financial  aid 
,to  communities  needing  some  assistance  to  provide 
well-balanced  lunches  *    The  Type  A  lunch  which  the 
W^A  particularly  recommends  may  be  served  either 
hc' or  cold.    It  must  Inoj.u;''.-.  r  small  serving  of 
meat  cr  another  protei:.  food-  three -fourths  cup 
vegetable  and  fruit j  wnole-grain  or  enriched  bread/ 
butter  or  fortified  margarine,  and  a  half  pint  of 
milk,  if  possible.    Desserts  are  optional.  The 
foods  themselves  determine  the  nutritive  value, 
but  generally  the  ooinmunities  prefer  to  have  at 


least  one  hot  dish  at  lunch,  because  it*s  more  appetizing  to  most  children,- 

Nutrition  specialists  bolieve  that  'one  year -of  right  feeding  in  the 
life  of  a  child  is  more  important  than' 10  years  after  40.    While  it  may  be 
possible  to  change  eating  habits  after  a  person  is  40  years  old,  it»G  usually 
impossible  to  change  body  structure. 

Groups  vjho  are  desirous  of  getting  more  information  in  regard  to 
community  school  lunch  programs  should  write  the  nearest  regional. Of f ice  of 
DiGtribution,  VJar  Fooc":  A:"'.ninistration,  130  Broadway,  Nev)  York  City, 7,  Nov.'  Y--rk. 

 Ng.'7S  OF  THE  I-:  RTHEAST  IfflGION  

(Cleared  by  OVifl  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
FOOD  FAOIS  ABOUT..,.. 

CODFISH.,,., is  sometimes  called  Scandinavian  Turkey,  becuase  it*s 
highly  esteemed  by  people  of.  Scandinavian  ancestry.    They  like  it 
especially  vjelll  dried  and  salted,  and  prepare  it  in  traditional 
ways  for  holiday  dinnel"!?* 

ONIONS  The  Ancient  Romans  made  a  poultice  of  onions  and 

barley  meal  as  a  cure  for,,, of  all  things,,. watery  eyes.  They 
thought  that  onions  cleared  the  sight  by  the  tears "they  drew. 

CHBESE. .  c .  ,Dates  back  to  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    In  ancient 
times  'it  vjas  one  wsy  of  measuring  wealth  airont  the  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Southern  Europe. 

SQ,UASK, . ,  o  oDe  Sota  found  the  Indians  gromng  Hubbard  squash  when 
he  arrived,  in  Florida 

CO^jeo..As  far  back  as  Biblical  days  the  word  corn  was  the  general 
term  for  grains, .  ocorn  meant  wheat  or  barley  or  rye.    VJhen  Columbus 
landed  on  American  shores  he  found  a  food  new  to  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.    The  Indians  called  it  maize,, .and  we,  In" turn,  call  it 
Indian  Gorn« 


(PI^SE    TORN    TO    NEXT  PAGE) 
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FSATURS  TEESI 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  frssh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fr©3h.  foods 
when  you  give  meal'-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
twenty-first  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "RADIO 
ROmD-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
-for  this  report,    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
■  you'r  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Beets 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Spinach 

Turnips 


Apples 

Cabbage 
Onions 

■SVi/eet  Potatoes 


NE\'J  YORK  CITY 

Apples 

Avacadoes 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes"  ■ 

Sweet  p(5tatoes 

Spinach 

Squash 

Turnips 

PITTSBUI^GH 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Cauliflovver 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Spinach 


PHILADELFHIi 


Apples 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Parsnips 
Sweet  Potatoes 
-pumpkin 
Rutabagas 
Spinach 
Squash 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


BALTIMORE 

Apples 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
■  Lettuce 
Onions 
Peppers 
Sweet  Potatoes 
Spinach 
Turnips 


Comment, 


Fortunately  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of    such  top  favorite  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  apples,  cabbage,  onions,  and  sweet  potatoes.    All  keep 
vjell.    All  can  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  different  ways.    Use  them 
while  they  are  plentiful. 


If  ,v 


dio  Roiinil'ifp 

onfood 


k  Service   
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.W-H-A-T-'-S  I-^I-S-I-D-E. 


MERICAN  FOOD  IN  THE  WORLD IR/iDa  CliHNirijLS. . . .  .VJFA  food  deliveries 
for  'September,  . 

mjCPTG  DIETS  ISli^SURE.  UP  FOR  HEALTH. .Adapt  foods' to  individual 
needs. 


lURKEY  STILL  GOIKG  TO  G.I.  JOES  Short  Thanksgivins  supplies  for 

civilians c 

TIN  oms  WITH  TR.\VEL  PRIORITIf . . .  ..I^ic  can  that  hold  your  tennis*"  ' 
-ball  has  .jone  to  war, 

•  •••••  ,  •   •  • 

S;j:.TSD  PEAI^UTS  -cross  the  salty"    deep..  . .  .Paanuts  go"  to  PX« s  on 
request, 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  LOSS .Heavy  storm  damage  to  crops,  . 


lemon  OIL  niPfRTS  Sicily  sends  us    important  oil. 


VITAiaK  A  YEIiffiJ  VEGETABLES  Nutritious  and  good  to  eat. 


FISH  STORT. . , .  .Some  ways  to  use  "plentiful  fisli. 


uits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 


.AMERICAN  FOOD  IN  IHE  WORLD'S  TRADE  CHANNSI5 


One  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  War  Food  Admihistration  is  to 
see  that  the  harvest    from  iimerican  farms  is  distributed  in  the  fairest 
way  possible.    This  means  our  food  stocks  are  allocated  among  the  Armed 
Forces,  civilian  population,  fighting  Allies,  territories,  and  foreign 
relief  feeding  programs. 

In  line  with  these  allocations,  the  War  Food  Administration, which  does 
the  buying  for  Lend-Lease  and  certain  other  war  programs,, , did  a  grand 
scale  job  of  food  delivery  in  September,    The  total  of  all  September 
deliveries  by  the  War  Food  Administration  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  under  Lend-Lease  and  other  war  programs,  was  over  6  hundred 
and  50  million  pounds. 

Of  this  total,  83  percent  or  almost  342  million  pounds  were 
delivered  for  shitpment  to  the  Allies  under  Lend-Lease,    The  remaining  17 
percent,, , some  one  hundred  million  pounds ,, .went  to  our  territories,  a 
share  to  the  Armed  forces,  the  Red  Cross,  foreign  relief  groups,  the 
School  Lunch  progi'am- an.d  other'  civilian  agencies  in' the' united  States, 

ThO'  principal-  recipient*  of  '  the  September  Lend-L'ease  deliveries'  ' 
was  the   United  Kingdom  and  BrlMiish  possessions.    About  58  percent  of  the 
Agricultural  commodities -.exported  went  to  this  Ally,    About  35-  percent 
went  to  Russia  and  the  remaining  7  percent  was  destined  for  Greece, 
West  Africa,  North  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Yugdslavia,  and  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,.       -  —   ■•  ' 

Foods  that  played  an  important  part  for  feeding  abroad  were  meat  "■ 
products,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  fats-and  oils,  grain  products, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables",,  .mostly  •drtea-prunes  -and -dried  peas  and^ 
beans,,,  cot  ton  and  fiber  and  sugg.?, . 

•*  MAKING  DIEIS  ■MA,SURE'uF>OR  HEALTH....,  -  " 

You've  probably  discussed  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart  many  times  arid 
realize  it  may  not  be  the  one  'perfect 'food  patijBlti  for  people -in  all 
parts  of  the  world.^.but  based  on  American  foods  .it  outlines  a  daily  diet  with 
adequate  protein,  calories,  minerals,  and  vitamins.    The  variety  of  foods 
in  each  group  allovjs  the  individual  'selection  to  fit  his  pocketbook  and 
personal  preference, 

Diets 'are  often  limited  by  personal  food  likes  and  dislikes,  religious 
principles,  food  allergies,  or  illness.'   Yet  even  within- such  limits, 
good  meals  can  be  planned  from  -t-ha  .charts    But  it  takes  more  thought 
and  knowledge  to  .make  sure  that    meals  supply  what  the  b0(ty.  needs, 
< 

For  ' example,  if  the  use  of- ments' ah'd'' poultry  must  be  curtailed,  there 
are  eggs,  milk,  -cheese,  and  a  variety  of  kinds  of  fish,  to  use  in  order 
to  get  daily  requirements  of  protein. 


•    3« •  • 


If  milk  and  dairy  products  cannot  be  eaten  because  a  person  is  allergic 
to  these  foods. ,»it  is  difficult,, .but  not  impossible,, »to  obtain  the 
calcium  and  values  of  milk  from  other  foods.    For  instance,  green  leafy 
vegetables  are  our  "number  two"  source  of  calcium. 

If  the  citrus  fruits  are  scarce  or  too  expensive  to  use  for  the 
daily  supply  of  Vitamin  C.,,it  is  possible  to  use  fresh  or  canned 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage  salad  or  raw  turnips. 

For  low-calorie  sources  of  Vitamin  A,  an  overweight  person  can  depend 
upon  the  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables, 

>  >  -  '  ■ 

In  helping  your  listeners  plan  their  meals,,, point  out  the  j|«asons 
when  different  foods  are  cheapest,  the  most  economical  forms  in  which 
each  food  comes,  and  'the  most  economical  quantities  in  which  to  buy 
foods.    Also,  in  the  food  habits  of  various  countries  there  are  many 
customs  that  families  in  the  United  States  would  do  well  to  copy  or 
retain,    T  here  are  the  dark  breads  and  the  cheeses  of  Central  Europe, 
Ihere  are  the  tender  shoots,  the  green  leaves  and  the  bean  sprouts  of  the 
Orient,      There  are  the  soups  and  stews  of  many  lands  that    use  the 
nutrients  of  bone  and  marrow  and  vegetable  juices» 

 TURKEYS  STILL  GOING  TO  G.I.  JOES,,.., 

•All  the  turkeys  that  .are  now  being  marketed  in  the  heavy  produciag  , 
areas  and  that  meet 'Army  specifications  are  being  shipped  to  servicemen 
and  women  in  the  more  remote  vjar  theatres  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  New  Year* s  dinners.    The  War  Food  Order,  which  requires  that  all 
turkeys  produced  and  marketed  in  speelfied  areas  must  be  held  for  or 
delivered  to  the 'Quartermaster  Corps,  cannot  be  revoked  until  all  holiday 
turkey  requirements  for  all  miiitary  personnel  have  been  met. 

VJar  Food  Administration  officials  hope  that  turkey  processors  can 
speed  up  their  offerings  to  the  Armed  forces  so  that  the  order  can  be 
terminated  in  time  for  civilians  to  buy  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving,  Last 
year  a  similar  embargo  order  was  termintated  onOctober  25th  .    This  year 
military  requirements  are  higher  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  many 
processing  plants;  so  it  is  taking  longer  to  meet  military  needs  for 
the  194-4-45  holiday  dinners. 

As  a  result,  turkey  supplies  for  civilian  Thanksgiving  dinners  will 

bo  :.hort  of    demand,, , even  though  the  turkey  crop  this  year  is  the 

biggest  on  record.    Civilian  supplies  for  Christynas  and  New  Year's  Day 
probably  will  be  considerably  larger. 


...TIN  CANS  WITH  TRAVEL  PRIORIiy   ; 

,    Yes,  the  tin  can  that  once  held  your  coffee  and 
.  shortening,  many  of  your  commercially  pa6ked 

fruits  and  vegetables,  your  tooth-powder,  and 
tennis  balls  has  gone  to  war,. 

Hie  qualities  that  make  cans  valuable  and  con- 
venient in  distributing  civilian  food  supplies 
makes  them  essential  in  transporting  food,, .over 
long  distances  and  under  varied  elimates, .. to  our 
fighting  men.    We  even  owe  the  widespread  use  of 
canned  foods  to  a  war.    The  idea    of  preserving  ^ 
and  transporting  foods  in  sealed  containers  jH 
was  first  exploited  by  Napoleon* s  engineers  in 
i  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  ,fl 

^ 

Today,  many  of  ztie  Basic  Seven  Food  Groups  are  supplied  our  expeditionarj 
forces  largely  by  means  of  cans.  Unless  the  raen  are  based  where  frozen 
meats  and  poultry  can  get  proper  refrigeration,  their  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish  is  canned,    T^^eir  total  supply  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  is 
canned.    About  97  percent  of  the  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables  and 
96  percent  of  other  vegeta  les,,, excluding  potatoes,., .are  canned.  Seventy- 
eight  pe:?ce2~t  of  tieif'fruits,  other  than  citrus,,, are  canned.      Also  85 
^percent  ol   oheir.  milk  and  milk  products.    The  rations  of  U.S.  fighting 
forces  at  hcm.e  and  abroad  includes  mijLk  solids  equal  to  a  pint  of  fluid 
milk  a  dayoorto  get  this  ration  abroad  the  milk  must  either  be  evaporated 
or  driedo    I1  iddition  to  the  regular  base  camp  food,  special  field 
.rations  to  s%stain  our  forces  -in  the  thick  of  battle  are  also  packed  in  cans, 

Other  cans  familiar  to  consumers- 'in  peacetime,,, and  also  specially  de- 
signed containers, , .are  playing  their  part  in  the  war  effort.  For  instance, 
cans  intended  for  floor  wax  are  carrying  oil  for  lubricating  military 
equipment.    Cans  that  used  to  hold  shortening  now  carry  graphite  grease  for 
aircraft.    Household  oil  cans  contain  cleaning  fluid  for  rifle  bores.  The 
tin  box  for  bread  and  cookies  holds  ammunition.  Coffee  cans  contain  Very 
pistol  projectors  and  bomb  fuses.    Cans  carry  drugs,  ointments,  medicines 
and  dressings  that  bring  speedy  relief  to  the  sick;  and  the  wounded.  Those 
containers  that  once  were  made  for  tennis  balls  are  standar^d  containers 
for  precious  blood  plasma.    The  kit  consists  of  two  herm.etically  sealed 
tennis  ball  C£ins,,,one  containing  a  bottle  of  distilled  water,  the  other 
a  bottle  of  the  plasma.    Together  with  complete, transfusion  unit,  and 
full  directions.    As  a  result  of  this  packaging  technique,  the  time  for 
a  transfusion  haa  been  reduced  from  4^  minutes  to  5  minutes,    Ihus. trans- 
fusions   may  be  administered  to  the  vjoiinded  on  the  battlefield. 

Tin  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  protective  coverings,  but  it  is  less 
than  two  percent    of  the  so-called  "tin  can".    Steel,  which  provides  the 
durability  of  the  container  and  the  real  protection  to  the  contents,  makes 
up  the  other  ninety-eight  percent.    Because  of  the  tin,,. and  perhaps 
additional  lacquer  coating,,, it  is  just  as  safe  to  keep  canned  food  in  the 
tin  as  it  is  to  empty  the  food  into  another  container,    Hovjever,  the  can 
must  be  kept  cool  and  covered  to  offer  the  same  protection  given  any  other 
left-over  cooked    food,  > 


• •  .SALTED  PEANUI5  CROSS  1HE  SALTY  DEEP 


Salted  peanuts  in  8  ounce  cans  w  ill  be  sold 
this  year  at  post  exchanges  to  our  soldiers. 
Military'  Requirements  call  for  more  than  127 
million .  pounds,  of  both  Spanish  and  Virginia  type 
peanuts  this  year  packe^  in  tin  containers-,  ■'■ 

The  boys  overseas  have  been  calling  for  salted 
peanuts  for  a  long  time,  but  only  list  spring 
vjas  there,  sufficient  metal  available  to  permit 
packing  peanuts  in  tins.    Shelled  peanuts  do 
not  keep  fresh  otherwise.    Just  before  VifPB 
granted  approval  of  the  use  of  tin  for  containers 
the  Quart orraa Star  Corps  in  Europe  sent  a  message 
to  vv'ashington.  saying:     '"Bie  boys  at  the  front 
insist  on  having  salted  peanuts.    Send  some 
along,  even  if  you  have  to  pack  them  in  bushel  baskets," 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  all  of  the  11  million  or  more  vjho  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  will  do  so,  there  should  be  enough  salted  peanuts 
to  meoji  more  than  23  cans  apiece  for  the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Services  that  are  peanut  fanciers. 


Peanut  butter  is  not  being  bought  by  the  soldiers  themselvos,  but 
is  a  staple  iteW,  in  the  Army  diet  and  is  frequently  seen  on  the  mess 
table.    The  estimated  demand  for  peanut  butter  by  the  Army  and  Navy  this 
coming  yosr  totals  73  million  pounds. 


.FLORIDA  CITRUS  LOSS 


A  month  ago  your  listeners  could  have- looked  forward  to  finding 
Florida  grapefruits  and  oranges  oven  more  plentiful  than  last  year. 
Well,  the  hurricane  \>ihich  struck  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  October 
19th  to, 21st  caused  heavy  damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Florida 
and  some- damage  to  vegetatjles  in  the  Carolinas,    Here  is  the  first 
official  report  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
losses  and  gize  of  crops  now  expected, 

Florida  production  of  grapefruit  for  the  1944-45  season  is  novj  down 
43  percent ,,, from  36  million  boxes  to  20  and  a  half  million  boxes.  This 
means  10  and  a  half ^million' boxes  less  than  last  season.    The  heaviest 
percentage  loss  was  in  the  seedless  variety.      Production  of  this  variety 
is  expected  to  be  4-8  percent  less,,, or  nearly  8  million  boxes, ,,7, 8, ••in 
comparison  with  13  million  boxes  estimated  on  October  1st,    The  other 
varieties  are  now  indicated  at  nuarly  13  million  boxes,, ,12 ,7 •••^■O  percent 
less  than  the  21  million  boxes  ostimatod  October  1st,  .  .Salvage  of  blovjn  off 
and  fallen  grapefruit  •wi-11.  prob-ably -amount  to 'Only  about  600,000  boxes  as 
a  high  proportion  of  tho  fruit  does  not  pass  inspection,    Quality  of  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  has  -also  been  reduced'  by  the  storm  and.  more  of  the 
crop  than  usual  vdll  be  in  the  lovjor  grades. 


•  •  •  6  ^  •  fi  ° 

Production  of ,  all  Florida  oranges  for  this  season  is  expected  to 
total  42  million  boxes,.,  a  reduction  of  10  million  from  the  October  1st 
estimate,    I^.e  early  and  mid-season  crops  which  are  marketed  primarily 
ftom  October  to  February  were  chiefly  damaged.    Valencias  which  come  on 
the  market  from  February  to  June  do  not  show  as  great  a  storm  loss.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  blown-off  oranges  will  be  salvaged. 

The  loss  of  tangerines  in  Florida  is  less  than  for  grapefruit  and  oranges 
The  crop    was  reduced  from  4  million  7  hundred  thousand  boxes  to  4  million 
4  hundred  thousand  boxes. 

Vegetables    seriously  af f ected'were  snapbeans,  cabbage,  celery, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,    green  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  early  potatoes  in 
Florida,  and  snap  beans  in  South  Carolina, 


.LEMON  OIL  IMPORTS. 


.   _      Lemon  oil  shipments  from  Sicily  are  now  being 

1    (K  «-a)Tiowl-  ^^s^®'^  for 'the  first  time  since  the  war,  Ihis 

 i-    oil  is  used  for  f la  orii.ng  in  .a  wide  variety  of 

food  products  from  1  mon  drops  and  beverages  to 
Avmj  K  rations,.    It  also  is  dn  ingredient  in 
-  ■   -.      medicines,  soap  and  some  cosmetics.    All  of  the 

lemon  oil-  imported  from  Sicily  this  year  is  being 
used  by  the  Armed  Forces, 

\   ■- ^   ■ 

[        I  Up  until  193^  most  of  the  lemon  oil  for  the  world 

came  from  S?.ci?.y.     Then  a  lemon,  oil  industry  was 

•     ;  started  in  California  to  use  the.  cull  fruit. 

Since  thea,.  California  has  been  able  to  supply 

the  nor.m^l  needs  for  this  country.  However, 

there  he 3  beyii  a  nf;a-;y  wartime  demand  for  this  flavoring  oil  and  at  the 

same  timrDi'e-  Z omens  are  being  used  in  fresh  form,  so  it  is  necessary  to 

import  some  lemon  oil  to  supplemer domestic  supplies, 

Lencn  oil  is  found  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit.    In  Sicily  this  oil  is 
released  by  working. -the.  rind  by  hand  j,,  than  absorbed  vath  a  small  hand 
sponge,'  In  C'j.ij.fo.T'nia,,  mechanical  methods  are  used.    One  process  presses 
the  fruit,  rind  and  all,  then,  the  juice  pe.sses  through  a  centrifugal 
separator  vihich  removes  :the  oil„ 

:  '    ....  .YTJ-Mm  A  YEILdW  VE(2:TABLES  . , , . ,: 
»,.»■-«»■  ■  '  ■  '  '  '.  

Pumpkins  and  hard  shell  squash, , .chiefly  hubbard,  acorn,  and  marrow, 
are    ow  plentiful  in  all  sections  of  the  country,'  Supplies  in  some  areas 
are  not  as  heavy  as  they  have  been  in  other  years,  but  homemakers  can  still 
include  one  of  these  vegetable^  of  American  origin    in  fall  meals* 

Pumpkins  and  squash  are  both  good  sources  of  Vitamin  A,#,as  are  other 
deeply  yellow  vegetables.    The  outstanding  function  of  Vitamin  A  is  the 
role  it  plays  in  the  building  and  functioning  of  normal  cells  of  the  body's 


external  and  internal  surface  membranes,    A  shortage  of  Vitamin  A  may  thils 
affect  the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  in  any  part  of  the  body  as  the  eye, 
the  respiratory  tract,  the  digestive  tract.    The  keenness  of  sight  of' 
aviators  and  of  industrial  workers  is  reported  to  have  been  increased,  and 
the  night  accidents  of  auto  mobile  driving  decreased,  by  diets  of  higher 
Vitamin  A  value. 

Spicy  pumpkin  pie  is  one  of  the  joys  of  fall,, make 'it  rich  with  top 
milk  and  eggs.    Squashes  are  good  whether  baked,  boiled,  steamed,  or 
made  into  a  squash- pie. 


.NK'ifS.  OF -THE  NORTHEAST  REGION, 


(Cleared  by  01/VI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
FISH  STORY. ...... 

There  are  plentiful' supplies  of  both  fresh  and  frozen  fish  right  now. 
Fish  is  very  good  to  'eat,  if  it»s  properly  cooked., .and  it»s-a  good 
alternate  for  the  meat  that^s  in  Halted  supply  these  days*. 

The  fish  most  plentiful  right ':fl6w*include  nine' varieties  Of  sea  fish,,, 
mackerel,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  rosefish,  croakers,  flounders,  porgies, 
and  hake.    The  fresh  water  fish  most  easily  found  in  the  market  are  lake 
herring,  lake  trout,  pike,  and  carp.  * 

Most  fish  takes  les;S  time  to  cook  than  common  cuts  of  meat,    'And  there 
are  'different  types  of  treatment  that  are  best 
for  different  fish.    For  instance,  mackerel  -^y  ' 

is  an  oily  fish.., so  it  should  be  baked  or 
broiled,,, but  never  fried.    On  the  other  hand, 
lean  fish  like  whiting,  cod,  and  hake  are 
best  fried,  boiled,  or  baked  in  milk,  but 

shouldn»t  be  broiled,  because  broiling  makes  "0% 
them  hard  and  dry,  ^\4|:^>s.^ 

Fillets  are  the  meaty  sides  cut  lengthwise  \|xS^:-:<-v:\ 
from  the  fish  immediately  they  arrive  from  the 

fishing  grounds.  They  are  produced  from  many  'K^^f^y::;^^^^^^^ 
different  varieties  of  fish,  either  ocean,  lake,  ^ '^'jj?^'^ 

or  river-caught.    Fillets  are  practically  bone- 
less, and  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be 

used  mthout  much  preparation,  if  any  at  all.    Here*  s  the  recipe  for 
one  very  simple  vjay  of  cooking  fillets. 


• • • 8a • • 


,C-U-T-L-E-T~S. 


3  lbs.  fillets  cooking  fat 

Salt  and  pepper  •••••••  1  egg,  2  tbl.  cold  water, 

.  .  crumbs 

Gut  fish,  into  squares  or  slices,  and  season.    Roll  fish  in  finely- 
sifted  bread  crumb Sj  flour  or  cornmeal,  then  dip  into  beaten  egg  diluted 
with  two  tabelspoons  of  cold  water,  and  back  into  the  crumbs.    Fry  in  ' 
deep  hot  fat  (390  degrees  F.)  until  a  golden  brown.    Serve  immediately, 
hot  with  desired  sauce. 

Steaks  are  crosswise  cuts  of  fish  (fillets  are  cut  lengthwise)*  They 
are  usually  from  fish  that  are  too  large  for  fillGting  or  for  a  single 
portion.    Steaks  are  cut  from  fish  which  have  been  cleaned  and  dressed. 
Many  species  of '  fish- are- used  for  .this  pTarpose,,,,,s©ms,  of  them  are  cod, 
haddock,  salmon,  and  swordfish.    The  bones  are  large,  and  easy  to  remove. 
Fish  steaks,  like  fillets  are 'not  exclusively  for  frying  or  broiling. 
They  can  be  baked  and  stui'fed,  by  placing  the  stuffing  between  and  on 
top  of  the  steaks.    Fillets  can  be  prepared  that  way  toe,  -  And  steaks 
and  fillets  baked  in  milk  are  delicious,  " 

Here*  s  a  recipe'  for  oven  broiling  fish  steak; 

3  lt>s,  steaks  or  fillets  1  teaspoon  onion  juice  or 

■  ■  p.i*.w  -  i  cu] 

other  desired  seasoning. 


Salt'  and  pepper  ■  '  '  '  ^  cup  minced  onions 


Place  fish  on  oiled  paper,  preferably  on  rack  In  baking  pan  in 
hot  oven  (430  degrees  F.),    If  you* re  using  fillets,  put  skin  side 
down,  "  Sprinkle  with  seasonings  except  onions.    Cook  for  fifteen 
minutes.    Sprinkle  onion  over  top  and  cook  for  five  minutes  longer. 
Serve  hot,  •    *  •  ... 


(PLEASE  TUM  TO -NEXT  PAGE) 


FEATURE  THESE 


Hero  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
raakrets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal -planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  -i-.ine 
tvjenty-second  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "R/iDIO 
ROTJND-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  vjeek. 

Latest  wire  inforrnation  from  our  market  news  office 'is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  devolopnents  during  this  current  vjeok,  phone  your 
-local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON  NEvJ  YORK  01  IT  K4ILADELHiIA 


Apples 

Apples 

A^'ples 

Beets 

Beets 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Co.ulif  lower 

C'^rrots 

Onions 

C  -;lery 

Lettuce 

Sv.'eet  Potatoes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Rutabagas 

Onions 

Parsley 

Spinach 

jet  Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

;.7inach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

luiiiips 

Radishes 

Squash 

Spinach 

Turnips 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE 

Apples 

C.  .bbage 

Cnbbage 

Cabbage 

C  jlery 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Grapes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Si-'oot  Potatoes 

Onions 

Spinach 

Svjeet  potatoes 

Comment , ,,,,,, 

Citmas  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  South  are  arriving  in  increasing 
quantities.    But  some  of  the  old  locally  grown  favorites  are  good  buys 
,,,such  as  apples,  cabbage,  onions,  and  sw^et  potatoes. 


A  Service 
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Radio  Round'up 


_rk,  7,  New  York 
jgoPj^^^reotors^^o^IomeJE^^ 


iJEEIS  BY  AND  BY. . . .  .Sugo.r  prospects  for  now  and  later. 


IHAiaCSC-IVHTG  imT  COUIISE  Sone  idvias  for  turkey-less  dinners. 


YES, WE  EXPECT  SOIE  B^JTMAS  15f.  more  this  coming  year, 


CHECKING  WFA  FOOD  RESERVES  Behind  the  scenes  mth  national 

food  stocks, 

EAT  MORE  FISH  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  better  meat  cuts  are  short 


BASIC  SEVEN  LUNCH   i^T  SCHOOL,. ♦Good  nutrition  along  with  the  3Rts 


3TRIIIMED  SkLVAGED  FATS  Please  note:    VAaste  fat  must  be  strainec 


EGGS  FOR  GCOKEIG  PURPOSES  Use  thorn  for  holiday  cakes,  cookies, 

and  pudding,  • 

PRODUCTION  LII\F:  FEEDP'IG  The  army  of  well-fed  American  workers 

continues  to  grow. 


FOOD  F.'^.CTS  Filler  facts  for  your  use, 

WMrmUlOiMlNISTRAmM  

/^^/^fEATURarqrl^.-.. plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  North^st 

UtmeM  vhfnbufion 


I 


PI 

 Ill* 


 S^/JSETS  FOR  BY  AIID  BY  


With,  favorable  weather  in  continental  and 
island  sugar  producing  areas,  American  con- 
suiners  and  industrial  users  vjill  receive  about 
the  same  amount  of  sugar  in  194-5  as  they  have 
this  year,    VJn  must  continue  careful  use  of 
sugar  because  many  of  the  European  markets 
which  depended  on  the.  Caribbean  area  for 
sugar  before  the  war  will  wish  to  re-establish 
normal  trade  relations  in  194-5 • 

Al-  present,  the  Cuban  sugar  production  in 
1945  is  expected  to  be  below  the  1944  level. 
Sugar  cane  may  be  harvested  when  it»s  twelve 
to  twenty-four  m.onths  old.    Practically  all 
the  tvjenty-four  month  cane  in  Cuba  vjas  har- 
vested this  year;  so  cane  to  be  cut  in  1945 
will  be  the  ]5roduct  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
montiie- growtl^  vnAih  resuitant  lower  yie-ld. 


l/jhile  prospects  in  Hawaii  will  improve  slightly  this  coming  year, 
prospects  will  increase  greatly  in,  Rierto  Rico,    In  spite  of  the  war  ■ 
situation,  Hawaii  will  produce  nearly  a  normal  crop  this  year  and  send 
to  the  United  States  approximately  8OO  thousand  tons  in  addition  to 
taking  care  of  an  expanded  liiilita-ry  con-sumption  in  the  Pacific  area, 
Puerto  Rico,  in  late  1943  and  early  1944,  siijffered  one  of  the  most  sSVere 
droughts  in  its  histor;^^,    Instj.'.;d  of  a  normal  crop  of  a  million  tons, 
only  725  thousand  tons  viere  produced  for  distribution  this  year,  A 
riorrial  crop  is  hoped  for  distribution  in  1945, 

Pricj  support  programs  already  announced  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  • 
produced  in  the  continental  Unitpd  Statos  should  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  1945  production  at  home. 

Most  European  import  requirements  for  sugar  have  normally  been  filled 
from  the  Caribbean  area,,, and  in  part    from  Java,    Of  co'jrse,  little  is 
currently  knom  of  the  1944  harvest  prospect  for  beet  sugar  in  Europe, 
And  the  extent  of  the  European  need  for  cane*  sugar  grovjn  in  the  tropics 
cannot  be  appraised  until  more  information  of  production  conditions  in 
Europe  is  received.    It  is  not  safe  to  assujTie  relief  will  come  from  the 
Philippines' or  Java  during  1945*  '' " 

In  1944  the  equivalent  of  900  thousejid  tons  of  sugar  was  diverted  to 
production  of  greatly  needed  industrial  alcohol.  Grain  was  scarce  and 
distilling  facilities  could  be  most  effectively  used  vjith  rich  sugar 
molasses.    This  year  there  yjHI  he  sufficient  grain  so,  that  a  large  part,,, 
if  not  all,,, of  o-or  indistrial  alcohol  can  be  made  from  grain  and  synthetic 
sources.    This  action  will  mora 'than  offset  the  estimated  decline  in  • 
Cuban  production,  •  . 


TEIAIMKSGIVING  IIEAT  COURSE 


Now  that  the  Quart erraaster  Corps  has  purchased  and  shipped  enough 
turkeys    overseas  to  assure  our  Arraed  Forces  a  traditional  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  a  liraited  number  of  turkeys  are  now  beginning  to  appear  on  civilian 
markets.    Ihe  VJar  Food  Administration  has  partially  suspended  the  order 
which  required  poultry  dealers  in  heavy  producing  areas  to  set  aside  for 
government  purchase  all  turkeys  that  met  Army  specifications.  Additional 
turkeys  will  be  obtained  for  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  Day  dinners  for  forces 
stationed  in  this  country,  but  these  orders  will  be  placed  later. 

Even  though  the  set-aside  order  has  been  partially  suspended,  homemakers 
just  won*  t  be  able  to  find  enough  turkey  on  the  raarket  to  meet  demands. 
Labor  is  short  in  poultry  dressing  plants  and  there  is  not  enough  time  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  birds  on  the  market  by  Thanksgiving.  Prospects 
for  turkeys  at  Christmas-  ard  New  Year*s  are  better. 

Broadcasters  may  vrmt  to  suggest  alternate  meats  for  Thc-nksgiving  dinners, 
Homemakers  v;ill  have  better  chances  of  getting  chicken'  as  poultrymen  have 
a  good  supply;  of  roasters  ready  for  market.    These  chickens  can  be 
stuffed  -tJith  a  favorite  bread  dressing.    And  "trimmings"  can.  add  to  the 
festive_air,    Serve  the  chicken  with  baked  spiced  peaches.    If  goose  or 
du.ck  is  the  usual  choice  for  Thanksgiving,  the  supply  picture' has  im- 
proved over  last  year,«  Local  supply  conditions  differ  all  over  the  country, 
but  the  meat  at  Thanksgiving  .^liglit  be  a  leg  of  lamb  served  with  mint  jelly; 
or  the  main  co"arse  might  bo  a  beef  roast  vjith  homemade  relish,  or  stuffed 
veal  roast. 

 YS3,  iVB  EIvFilCT  SOm  BAN.UTAS   ' 

Bananas  have  been  one  of  the  scarce  fruits  in  /j-aerican  grocery ' stores 
since  the  vrar  began.    And  vjhen  a  grocer  did  get  in  a  limited  'supply, 
customers  ^linod  up  for  a  .".sample",    T  his  coming  yeai*," 'Americom  consumers 
can  expect  to  find  about  15  percent  more  bananas  than    in  1944,  Tliese 
increased  imports  wall  still  only  aiiount  to  about  40  to  30  percent  of 
the  supply  in  pre-war  years. 

The  bananas  will  be  imported  chiefly  from  central  America    and  Mexico, 
These  were  the  chief  sources  before  the  vjar  also,  but  the  larger  boats 
used  in  the  banana  trade  were  taken  over  by  our  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.    At  present  the  shipping  situation , has  eased  slightly  and  the 
trade  has  been  able  to  put  a  number  of  sm.all  boats  into  operation. 

•   *  * 

The  banana^  ,^eing  imported  now  are  much  smaller  than  normal,    Araong  the 
reasons  given  are  the  diseased  -condition  of  many  of  the  banajia  plants  and 
premature  harvesting.    Grading  standards  have  also  been  reduced.    The  small 
steamers  are  picking  up  bananas  vjherever  they  can  find  them  without  m.uch 
consideration  of  size  and  quality  since  theiTo  is  a  ready  market  for  all 
that  can  be  landed  on  our  shores. 


♦  ♦  •      ,  * 


The  banana  is  a  tropical  fruit  and  is  so... susceptible  to  chilling 
that  it  requires  much  warmer  storage  than  most  fruits  grown  in  temperate 
climates.    If  bananas  are  held  before  ripening  at  a  temperature  comparable 
to  that  in  the  home  refrigerator,  they  discolor  and  lose  their  povjer 
of  ripening  and  softening  later  in  a  warmer  temperature.    So  homemakers 
vjho  buy  slightly  green  bananas  are  advised  to  ripen  the  fruit  at  room 
temperature  first,,, then  store  the  bananas  in  a  cool  place,  but  not  in  the 
refrigerator  as  the  low  temperature  may  cause  deterioration, 

.  .  ,  . ,  CHSCKH-IG  VJFA  FOOD  RESERV5S  ,  .  ,  .  . 

At  -Qhe  outset  of  the  war  there  was  a  need  to  manage  the  food  supplies 
of  i;his  country  so  that  they  would  do  the  most  toward  winning  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Tais  wartime  responsibility  was  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Distribution,  in  the  War  Food  Administration, 

First,  food  is  allocated  among  our  Armed  Forces,  civilian  population, 
territories,  Lend-Lease  requirements,  relief  feeding  in  liberated  areas, 
and  to  other  groups  engaged  in  direct  war  effort,    Ihen  itt s  up  to  the 
Office  of  Distribution  to  see  that  these  allocations  are  carried  out.  The 
Office  of  Distribution  does  the  buying  of  food  also  to  fill  Lend-Lease  re»« 
quirements,  needs,  of  the  [.United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad** 
ministration,  and  certain  other  claimant  agencies.    It  also  buys  food 
to  fulfill  price  support  commitments, 

■.At  present  this  agency  has  a  regular  working  inventory  of  tvjo 
million  tons  of  food  worth  about  600  million  dollars  to  meet  any  condition 
that  could  arise.    Except  for  food  purchased  in  support  of  farm  prices, 
most  of  this  reserve  is. ear-marked. for , the  Dend-Lease  program.  The 
Office  of  Distribution  operates  this  inventory  much  the  same  as  any  food 
wholesaler, , .buying  and  selling  to  keep  stocks  fresh,  selling  items  which 
claimant  agencies ,, ,f or  one  reason  or  another, ,, have  not  taken,  and 
placing  orders  for  those  foods  which  are  needed. 

While  the  Office  of  Distribution  is  on  a  100  percent  war  basis,  it  is 
endeavoring  to  conduct  its  distribution  program -in  such  a  way  that  in- 
ventories will  be  as  small  and  marketable  as  possible  when  the  day  of 
peace  arrives.    It  has  set  up  a  sales  division  which  resells  food  remaining 
after  stocks  and  needs  are  .balanced  off.    All  sales  are  made  through 
existing  trade  channels  and  only  vjhen  the  market  can  absorb  these 
commodities  at  fair  prices. 

For  the  five-m.onth  period,,, May  1st  to  October  1st, ,,22  mdllion 
dollars  worth  of  Governraent-owTxed  foods  v-jere  sold  back  to  civilians. 
These  sales    included  canned  and  dried  vegetables  and  fruits, 'meat 
products,  da,iry  products,  eggs,  grain  products,  fats  antl  oils,  cotton 
and  ether  special  commodities. 


•  •  •  I 


.EAT  MORS  FISH. 


T  he  eat-more  fish  campaign,  promoted  by  the 
War  Food:  Administration  vjith  the  cooperation 
of  the  Fish  and  Vj'ildlifo  Service  (Department 
of  Interior)  exteads  from  October  30th  to 
November  l8th.    Fish  is  of  value  in  the  diet 
because  of  its  excellent  quality  proteins.,, 
and  varying  amounts  of  phosphorus,  iron,  iodine, 
calcium,  and  copper.    Fish  is  doubly  desirable 
right  now  in  that  it  is  plentiful  at  a  time 
when  some  of  the  better  cuts  of  meat  are  short. 

In  good  supply,  in  most  sections- of '  the  country, 
■      are  mackerel,  cod,  -whiting,  haddock,  rosefish, 
"  flounders,  soup,  hake,  lake  trout,  pike  and 

carp.    Broadcasters  will  want  to  check  on 
local  market  supplies  to  see  which  fish  should 
be  emphasized  in  their  region, 

■» 

Frozen  fish  are  a  time  saver  for  busy  homemakors.    Most  fillets  come 
neatly  packaged  and  all  with    the  waste  parts  removed, ready -for  easy 
preparation.    And  no  matter  how  far  they  have  come,  freshness  is  assured. 
Frozen  fillets,  s'teaJcs,  and  smaller  fish  need  not  be  thawed  before  cooking. 
Just  use  a  lower  tempdrature  r-nd  a  slightly  longer  time  to  effect  both 
thawing  and  cooking,.  Larger  fish' and  good  sized  cuts  need  to  be  thavjed. 
This  should  be  done  slowly,,, in  a  refrigerator  or  at  room  temperature. 
The  fish  may  be  thawed  more  quickly  by  submerging  it  in  cold  wat-er,, , 
never  in  vjarm  or  hot  wat er,,, However ,  once  fish  has  been  thawed  it  should 
not  be  refrozon  but  used  immediately. 

Broadcasters  can  help  in  this  campaign  by  suggesting  variety  in 
methods  of  preparation.    Fish  can  be  boiled,,, pan-fried,,, baked,,, stuffed,,, 
broiled,, , or,,, steamed.    And  the  attractiveness  of  alraost  any  fish  vjill 
be  increased  by  use  of  sauces  that  add  to  the  bland  flavor  of  the  meat,  ' 
If  the  homemakor  is  serving  a  new  fish  or  .a  familiar  fish  in  a  new  guise, 
she  will  want  to  make  it  a  .speciality  that  will  call  for  a  repeat  per- 
formance, • 


.BASIC  SETO  .LUNCH  AT.  SCHOOL, 


The  School  Lunch  Program  is  sot  up  ard  administered  the  same  this 
year  as  it  was  last  year,  with  a  dual  purpose;    To  improve  the  health  of  the 
children  by*  serving  them  a  nourishing  meal  at  noon;  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  Toods  in  temporary  abmidance,  thereby  avoiding  waste  and  helping  to 
build  better  markets  for  the  foods  produced  by  our  farmers. 


6 


Essentially  a  community  enterpi;ise,  a  School  Lunch,  room  under  the 
fedelril  plan  is  initiated  by  local  citizens  and  managed  by  local  people^ 
Food  is  bought  locally  and  eaten  by  children  in^that  community,  Profits 
■whi'ch  seldom  accrue  must  Iob  ^20Sr  to  improve  the  lunch  j*oqm  an^  sej-viGe^ 

Schopls^j^h^lbjp^want  reiraburs  the 'fifty  million  dollar,  fund 

which  Congress  "established 'f 6^  194-4-45|  agree  to  serve  one' 

of  three  types  of  lunches.    Of  the  three,  Type 'A  is  the  only  coraplfete  . 
lunch  pattern.    Type  C  reimburses  for  whole  milk  only,  at  tvjo  cents  a  half 
pint.  Type  B,  for  which  maximum  reimbursement  is  six  cents  is  a  parti^al 
lunch  designed  to  supplement  food  brouught  from  home.    The  pattern  for 
the  Type  A  lunch  is  cut  from  the  Basic  Seven,  the 'master  design  for  daily 
food  needs,    A  Type  A  lunch,  reimbursable  at  a  9  cents  maximum,  will  give 
a  child  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  food  he  needs  for  the  day. 

Nutrition,  education  in  the  classroom  has  done  much    to'  interest 
children  in  right  eating,.   But  the  plate  or  tray  lunch  has  been  imich  more 
effective,  in  getting  immediate  results,    A  child  may- know  vegetables  and 
milk  are  better  for  him  than  a  hot  dog  and  a  candy  bar,  but  given  a  choice 
he  too  often  selects  the  latter.    For  this  reason  lunch  room  managers 
are  serving  mpre-   I^e  A  plate  lunches  this  year  instead  of  giving  a  la 
carte  service  as  some  have  done  in  previous  years, 

» 

A  well^majiagp^d  School  LunGh  Program,  begins  to  show  dividends  early, 
,  Teachers  agree  that  discipline,  attendance,  and  scholarship  are  much  im- 
proved. School  nurses  have  corjcrete  evidence  on  the  gain  in  weight,  the 
decline  of  colds,  aches,  end.  communicable  diseases; 'they  also  have  fewer 
requests  for  aspirin  and  pills.  Better  eyes,  teeth,,  and  clearer  skin, 'as 
well  as  happier  faces,  are  att.ributed  directly  by  teachers  and  parents,  to 
the.  well-balanced  meal  served,  the  children  at  noon. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  f.eatures  of  the  entire  school  lunch 'plan 
is  the  stipulation  that  every  child,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay, 
shall  be  served  the  same  lunch,  without  any- dis.crimination.    The  embarrass^ 
,  ..   ment  aj^  feelij;g  of;  ir^f eri^p^o^ity  often  felt  by  children  less  fortunate' 

economically,  than  others,  has  no  part  in  this  set-mp,  '  So,cia]jly,  too,  many 
Qhildren  benefit  by  eating  together.    Hands  are  vjashed,  and  in  many/ 
schools  a  blessing  is  repeated.    In  most  school  lunch  rooms  the  children 
stay  at  their  tables,  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  there  is  no  revjard  for 
bolting  the  food,    Ihe  liking  they  acquire  for  a  wider  variety  6f  foods 
carries  over  into  the  homes  and  often  influences  for  the  better,  the  family 
eating  habits.    Practically  every  school, i^once  it  serves  lunches  for 
a  period  of  time,,, continues  with  the 'pro'grami  ' 

Figures  for  the  number  of.  schools  participating  in  the  federal  reimburs-? 
able  program  this'yeap:  are  -not  yet  available  and  probably  vJon»t  be  until 
about 'January  1st,  194-5,    But  indications  are  such  that  last  year's  total 
of  31,000  scljools  and  about  4  million  children  mil  be  far  surpassed 
this  year,    Goromunities  that  are  interested  in  having  school  lunches 
may  get  information  and  make  application  for  reimbursement  from  their 
nearest  regional  office  of  the  War  Food  i-tdministration, ,,, ♦OFFICE  OF  ' 
DISTRIBUTION,  W^R  FOOD  xJ^m'ISTR.-.TION,  150  BROADVJAY,  NgJ  YORK:  CITY,  7.  N.Y,. 


Sm^INED  a.LVAGED  FATS 


Salvaged  kitchen  fats  are  still  rxeeded.    At  the  sarae  timo,  reports 
over  the  country  show  that  the  qu'lity  of  salvaged  fat  is  deteriorating 
seriously,    So-,  .o  homeniakers  are  not  straining  the  melted  fat  to  remove 
particles  of  meat  and  foreign  natter^  'V/l'^ile  it  doesn-t  matter  how  dis*^ 
colored  or  old  the  leftover  fat  may  ooj  the  drippings  must  be  strained. 

Broadcasters  are  urgently  asked  to  get  over  the  message  to  their 
listeners-,  that  salvaged  fats  be  put  through  a  coarse  strainer  before  the 
fat  is  taken  to  the  butcher o    The  homemakcr  still  collects  a  bounty  of 
two  red  ration  tokens  and  four  cents  for  each  pound  turned  in, 

. . o  o  oEGGo  FOR  COOKING  PURPOSES., . . . 

TI'lO  Ic.ying  hens,  cone  the  holiday  se;\son,  begin  to  think  of  vacations, 
Fro.'.i  now  until  the  end  of  D'^ceviber.  supplies  of  breakfast  or  table  eggs 
will  decline^     Ti-is  pcct  spring  and  sumr.ier  though  egg  production  ex- 
ceeded all  records  and  so  there  are  XJl^ii'ti-ul  supplies  of  shell  eggs  now 
in  storage,    M':ny  ..f  tl^cse  cooking  eggs  vill  be  coming  on  the  market  the 
next  few  months,    T-jy  ar---  just',  as  good  as  the  Grade  A  eggs  for  making 
cakes,  cookies,  and  puddings  the  homemaker  will  be  preparing  for  the 
holidairs, 

....  cPRODUCTIQT  LUTE  FB5DIN0..  ,  .  . 

The  Amy  of  vjell-f  ed  American  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
continue  to  grow.     The  vJar  Food  Acri . Istration  reports  that  since  March 
of  this  year,  another  million  and  a  half  workers  are  obtaining  food  on 
the  job,    T!.iis  rUicxiS  that  about  seven  million  vjorkers  are  now  benefitted 
by  the  Industrial  Feeding  Program. 

Different  methods  for  providing  meals  on  the  job  have  been  adopted 
all  over  the  country  but  cafeterias  are  most  popular*,    The  majority  of 
plants  have  installed  streamlined  cafeterias  where  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  cai:  be  fed  during  the  usual  30  mdnute  lunch 'periodn    SomiO  of  these 
cafeterias  have  adopted  the  Army  mess  type  of  service,  providing  a  one-menu 
lunch.    This  method  has  proved  satisfactory  to  em-ployees  when  variety  in 
the  menu  vjas  provided  from  day  to  day. 

Some  of  the  large  sprav:led  out  plants  and  ship  yards  have  introduced 
mobile  units  to  bring  food  to  their  vrorkers.    Others  that  don't  have  space 
for  a  cafeteria  depend  on  lunch-box  services  to  provide  adequate  nutritious 
lunches  at  reasonable  prices. 

And  the  results  of  this  Industrial  Feeding  Program?    Better  fed 
workersc icf ev/er  accidents c,-.. oless  absenteeism, ,c. and  more  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes  for  our  fighting  men. 


(cleared  'oj  T'iU.      tli  an  ''A'''  essential  rating) 

FJ!!?L'GTS .. ^ .•  u .>vje re  jult-;  vatecl  by  the  j'n^j.ans  loag  before  Columbus 
e^  c^r  3)  Qrj-.^a  -b  mBr  i  Q.^  Tne  oar^y  ce^  o'' S  '-s  founc'-  pii.FTik'ins  growing 
in  Mass'-'chusetts  and  Rliode  Island  when  they  first  c'ros~ed  uhe  v;ater, 

v'^'.  Ch IT^S .  ,  . ^ O.A  'Tiyth  of  the  Middle  A^;es 

.''^  oa' d  \        -che  onion  -/as  oao^ed  to 

\v-;;^'-''\  Saint  F..''anci.5      pa'clrg  certain  festivals, 

'  a  ;;7...H'Scn  repx  esent  "'.ng  Strlnt  FranciSj 

'''y ' '        ;  \  g?vrf.  an  cr-l-  on  to  &\'ery  yc'img  f.mden» 

{ \    )''^  ■■  E;-^;n  i/'^^d  yet  the  onion,  vdi::.3p3r:i.ng 


.-Hj  ^  V  \  the  na/iie  of  tne  man.  she  wanted  to  marry. 

j      I         \  Then-  accordi  ng  to  the  myth^  if  '  she 

^^•-■^  d.rea.nei  of  a  wedd.i.ng  that  night c,  she 

-  would  get  her  nan?. 


It 


I     X'    y   \  {       S      (Si-N37,pT?T23.. .    ^cIndian  inedicine  men 
\  ...:\  \\     ''x^     dasii've  'oh  3  credit  for  introducing 

J       1  '     l;;h  '■•    ■        "  '   ■  v,  cranberrD.es  to  the  early  colonists, 

.  .  _         ^     .  Tnis  Tiiar.ks::.L-.nng<  honemakers  will  find 

"  *"  ■  very  few  cranb err-'.es  on  the  market.. ♦  • 

so  they'll  have  to  use  their  ingenuity  to  streTch  the  cranberries  they 
can  find.  JO  or  use  their  best  hoivie-i.iade  relishes  instead© 


( , o  <,PXEi:iSS  TUHT  TO  l^ZT  HiGE,..) 


Hero  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh—  foods 
when  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
twenty-third  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "R^DIO 
R0U1\:D-JJP'  CK  FOOD"  each^  week. 


Latest  vvire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report,    F-.)r  d-iily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your  local  market  news  office. 


BOSTON 

NKV  YORK  CITY 

PHIL/'iDELPHIi^ 

A  TtT)  1  P  R 
J  i-JJJJ  J-.  o  o 

J-i.^J-' J- o 

TlTll  P  CI 

P  P  P  <1 

Xj-L  *J  (^OUXX 

P.  n  Vi  V>  o  rr  Q 

Kjc^L  X  U  Oo 

UliXUIlo 

uauxii xower 

Onions 

Parsnip 

Lettuce 

Parsley 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Radishes 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Spinach 

Turnips 

Radishes 

Turnips 

Squash 

Spinach 

Turnips  . 

VJASHINGTON,  D.G. 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE 

Apples 

Apples 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Beans 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Onions 

Grapefruit 

Lettuce 

Lettuce 

Oni ons 

Onions 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Comment 


It  is  our  good  fortune  that  popular  and  nutritious  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  in  good  supply.    Apples,,, cabbage,., onions,,, and  spinach,,, 

appeal  to  both  palate  and  purse # 


,   I  g  R  A  R  V 

JAU  ^  t 


Radio  Round-up 


lionic^Pftrur.i  Pro  grans 


New  York y^, Now  Yo^ 

mwm 

-S-I-D-Ii/.,., 


GIVING  TIL-mS  ypR  THI^  HECQHD  IL-.RVEST  From  /jnerlcans  who  eat  it 

to  Araericans  who  produced  it. 


DRESSING  IN  YOUR  S^-JJiP  Homemakors  find  reasonable  supplies. 


TANGSRII\r2  SYRUP  Light-brovjn/  honey-like,  with  sweet  fruit 

flavor.,, -And  Vitamin  C  value,        .  •  • 

RSSP0NS2S  TO  VvAR^FOOD  PRCGR^UvS  Homemakers  will  cooperate  if 

^    they  knoxv  all  about  then,  •  ■ 


BRINGING  EOim  THE  B.XCN ???,,,,, Explaining  the  shortage. 


COOKING  v;iTH  GRtHDS  3  EGGS  Just  as  nutritious  as  higher  grades, 

,,,and  good  for  aL:iost  every  purpose. 


TURPHLY  T/^LIv, .  ♦ , . The  Arned  Foi'ces*'  Thaiiks -saving  Dinner,  and  sone 
tips  for  civilians, 

A  SOUR  HOTE...,.VJhy  no  lenons? 


FOOD  FACTS  Filler  facts  for  your  use. 


FEi'iTURE  THESE  Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeas 

RQgion, 


WAR  rooD  ADMimsmvoN 
Office  of  Disfribuiion 


 GIVING  THANKS  FOR  RECORD  HARVESTS..... 


Americans  face  this  Thanksgiving  with  the 
largest  harvest  record  in  history  . 

Here  are  a  fevj  highlights  frcra  thr  November 
Crop  Report  issued  by  the  U.S.  Le-_f.TtLient 
of  Agriculture,    The  fall  vreathcr  has  been 
unusually  favorable  for  aaturing  late  crops 
and  for  harvestingc    A.s  a  result  the  prospective 
yields  of  corn,  sorghums,  soybeans cotton, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  have  raised 
since  the  October  Crop  Reports 

Sorghums  for  grain  are  turning  out  a  record 
yield  "OH  "a  "recdrd 'acreage i   -Ride 'is -also  in  the 
bumper  crop  class.    These,  with  a  large  wheat 
crop  and  a  good  harvest  of  oats  and  barley, 
put  American  gtain  production  at  an  all-time 
hi^.    In  fact,  this  year  the  United  States 
has  harvested  about  one-fifth     to  one-fourth 
of  the  usual  world  production  of  all  graiuo 


As  of  November  1st,  the  combined  ptoductiofi  of  commercial  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cheripies ,.  plums ,  prunes,  and  apficots  for  1944  is 
now  expected  to  be  20  percent  above  the  1943  record  and  9  percent  above 
average.    Military  requirements  are  still  high  for  these  fruits  in  processed 
form,  but  homemakers  had    moreof  the  fresh  fruit  to  "put  up"  at  home  this 
year,    VJhile  the  total  aggregate  of  these  eight  major  deciduous  fruits  is 
over  1943}  the  production  of  grapes  and  prunes  declined. -11  percent  and 
20  percent  respectively  from  last  year,    A.lso  cranberries  are  in  very  short 
supply. ,,,46  percent  below  last  year. 

Except  for  the  heavy  storm  loss  in  Florida,  October  weather  was  favor- 
able in  all  citrus  fruit  states.    Aggregate  tonnage  of  citrus  is  estimated 
at  six' perc9nt"less  than  in  1943-—- 44,  but  44  percent  above  the  ten-year 
average. 


Walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  filberts  will- also  be  more  plentiful  than 
last  year,  and  they  too  are  44.  percent  more  than  the  ten-year  average. 

Almost  8  million  tons  of  fresh  market  coramercilil  truck  crops  Iwere 
produced., .this  exceeded  1943  by  17  percent.    Harvesting  of  truck  brops 
for  processing  was  nearly  completed  early  in  November  with  the  tonnage  now 
92  percent  above  last  year,   


The  mild  sunny  weather  of  October  was  also  decidedly  favor-^jle  for 
livestock  and  poultry.    Reports  on  egg  production  showed  an  a\-e_''ir.;  of 
7  percent  more  eggs  per  100  hens  than  during  the  same  month  ..n  =  previous 
year.    Reports  on  milk  production  shovjed  an  increase  of  five  ysr-.ent  per 
cow  over  October  last  year.    The  fine  weather  has  permitted  use  of  feed  in 
pastures  and  meadows  and  enabled  farmers  to  conserve  hay  supplies  where 
these  are  limited. 


.  . . .  .DRESSING  FOR  YOUR  SALAD ...... 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  may onnaise,!  salad  dressing  and  related 
products  is  still  a  new  industry  in  this  country.    l^?Dt  until  the  1900' s 
was  mayonnaise  sold  in  any  amount  in  the  United  States.    IXi'ring  the  first 
World  War,  as  in  this  one... the.  increased  use  'of  vegetables  and  fruits 
stimulated  the  demand  for  mayonnaise,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  market 
ever  since, 

 '  > »  » » ' 

To  the  royal  epicure, "Louis  XIV  goes  the  credit  for  popularizing 
sauces  and  dressings.    One  legend  has  it  that  mayonnaise, , .as  we  know  it,,, 
was  created  in  another  war.    When  the  Due  de  Richlieu  took  the  Island  of 
Ivlinorca  from  the  British, •,he  ordered  a  f ea^t  to  celebrate  his  victory. 
The 'chef  developed  a  special  sauce. for  the  meats  and  named  it  after  the 
village  of  Mahon  where  the  festivities  took  place, 

French  chefs  and  immigrants  introduced  mayonnaise'  to  this  country 
but  for  many  years'  this,  dressing  was  used  only  by  the- well-to-do.    In  the 
l&to  1920* s  the  industry  was  finally  on  its  way  and  favored  some  kind  of 
control^  over  the  ingredients  going,  into  mayonnaise.    After'  discussions 
vath  producers,  the  Food  Standards  Committee  in  the  U.S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  in  19^8  a  definition  of  mayonnaise,,,i2::r.yonnaise ,  dress-* 
ing  and  mayonnaise  salad  dressing.    Under  standards  of  the  ;^ood  and  Drug 
Administration, ••the  present  definition  of 'mayonnaise  isi  a  semi -solid 
emulsion  of ' edible  vegetable  oil,  egg  yolk,»or  whole  Sgg,  a  vinegar,  and/or 
16mon  juice,  vjith  one  or  more  of  the  folloxvihg. ••'salt,  other  seasoning, 
sugar  and/or  dextrose.    The  finished  product  contains  not  less  than  50 
percept  edible  vegetable  oil.     (NOTE:    The  principal  vegetablo  oils  used 
ar^  dotton,  corn,  and,  soybean^)     •  '  -  ■ 

Since  1928  a  yearly  survey  has  been,  made  of  production  of  salad  dressing 
and  related  products.    In  these  sixteen  years,  production  reached  a  peak 
of  about  fifty-one  million  gallons  in  1942,^,from  thirteen  and  half 
million  gallons  in  1928,    Production -has  dropped  off  the  past*  tv.'o  years 
because  of  restrictions  on  the:  supply  of  vegetable  oils 'and  low  supplies 
of  spice,. .and  to  a  certain  extent  by  sugar  curtailment,  packaging  and 
manpower" shortages.    In  spite  of  these  handicaps* ••the  mayonnaise  industry 
has  maintained  an  equitable  distribution., .so  the  homemaker  has  been  able 
to  fifid  a  reasonable  supply  of  mayonnaise    and  other  salad  dressings  at 
her  grocer's  during  the  past  years^ 

.....TA!^TGERINE  SYRUP...,, 

Once  again  research  has  found  a  way  ,to  help  farmers  make*  use  of  that 
part  of  their  crop  normally  a 'drag  on  the  market, 

At  VJinter  Haven,  Florida,  a  tangerine  syrup  has  been  developed  to  make 
use  of  cull  tangerines.    Before  this  process  was  discovered,  growers  had 
trouble  selling  low  grade  tangerip.es  becuase  no  one  laiew  an  easy  way  to 


can  the  juice.    Chemists  on  the-staff  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  ' 
working  closely  with  investigators  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
found  a  way  of  concentrating  and, processing  tangerine  juice  which  lends 
itself  to  commercial  production. 

This  light  broifai,  honey-like  syrup'  with  a  sweet  fruit  flavor  has 
Vitamin  G  value,  .Bottled  for  table  use,  it  might  add  a  variation  in  the 
way  of  syrups  to  the  morning  waffles;    Tangerine  syrup  also  can  be  put  up 
in  large  containers  for  making  sugar,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a  glycerine  sub- 
stitute, 

..,..-.RESPQNSB  TO  WAR  FOOD  PRQGRAH'B  

The  American  homemaker  has  been  told  many  times  that  "Food  will  win  the 
war".    Among  the  ways  in  which  she  has 'been 'dsked  to  help  safeguard  the 
Nation* s  food  supply  are:  Saving  fats,  using  evoiy  scrap  of  food,  home 
canning,  victory  gardening,  and  buying  plentiful  foods  in  place  of  scarcer 
foods. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculr. 
ture  recently  interviewed  500  women 'in  nine  citits  of  over  a  half  million 
population  to  find  out  whether  city  housewives  were  interested  in  these 
war  food  programs  and  how  many  were  participating  in  them. 

Broadcasters  may  be  interested  to  know  that  of  all  the  food  campaigns, 
the  most  familiar  were  the  food  and  fat  conservation"  measures.    Ninety ^nine 
percent  of  the  city  women' interviewed  know  that  the  Government  vjants  them 
to  save  used  kitchen  fats,  and  86  percent  vjere  actively  cooperating. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the     wcmen  are  using  leftover  foods.    About  half 
of  this  number  reported  that  they  have  always  conserved    food  as  much 
as  possible  and  the"  other  half  said  the  war  stimulated  their  efforts  to 
avoid  waste  and  make  use  of  leftover  foods,  Yftiat's  more,  the  housewives 
gtill  consider  food  conservation  and  production  important  even  though 
rationing  is  now  more  liberal,    ■  *  ' 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  women  knevj  about  "the  Victory  G&rdGn  and  canning 
programs,.    While  sixty  percent  are  doing  some  home  canning,  only  37  percent 
in  these  large  metropolitan  areas  had  Victory  Gardens,    The  survey  showed 
that  most  women  consider  economy  the  chief  reason  for  canning,    VJhen  prices 
of  a  plentiful  food  are  favorable  enough,  they  could  be  interested 
in  "putting  up"  that  particular  item. 

Reception  of  plentiful  food  campaigns  did  not  always  keep  pace 
with  other  conservation  programs.    The  answer  given  concerning  the  "Buy 
Plentiful  Foods"  campaigns  showed  that  many  homemakers  do  not  understand 
the  programs.    They  think  each  campaign  might  cause  over-buying  and 
shortages,     (The  real  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  demand  for  scarcer 
foods).    To  determine  hovj  cooperation  with  this  campaign  could  be  increased, 
the  women  interviewed  vjere  asked  how  to  get  people  interested  in  buying 


plentiful  foods.    Over  half  of  the j*omen' said  that  price  was  most  important, 
whether*  pl^tiful-f-oods-  are  "cheap  or  reasonably  priced.    Forty-one  TDercent 
emphasized  the  importance  of  ways  to  cook  and  serve  these  foods  simply 
and  attractively.  IVenty-one  percent  want  to  know  whether  plentiful  foods 
are  nutritious.    Only  11  percent  felt  it  was  important  to  tell  how  buying 
these  foods  will  help  the  national  food- situation. . .although  the  survey 
to  them!       '^''''^  ''^''^  ^°  ^^"^  purpose  of  the  campaign  explained 

The  survey  has  shovm  th,at  most  city  housewives  believe  in  wartime 
food  programs.    And  they  will  adopt  the  "Buy  Plentiful  Foods"  prograin  if 
shown  "how"  to  make  use  of  those  foods  and  "why"  using  thom  is  essential. 


.BRIN&BIG  EOm  IHE  BACON???..... 


Bacon  and-'eggs  are  a -popular  team  at  American  breakfast  tables.  But 
the  J.ast  couple  of  months,  bacon  hasn't  boon  making    such  regular 
appearances     Ham,  pork  chops  and  pork  loin  roasts  are  also  scarce,  ..fter 
last  spring* s  flush  supply  of  pork  and  bacon,  the  limited  amount  now 
seems  difficult  to  understand. 
'  *  ' 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  24  percent  reduction  in  this  yoart s 
spring  pig  crop. ..the  supply  now  coming-to  market.    Farmers  raised  a 
smaller  number  because  corn  was  scarce  in  relation  to  livestock  and 
poultry_ producer  demands.    While  th.ro  will  be  more  pork  on  the 
market  m  December  and  January,  right  Jiow  we  are  emerging  from  th^^ 
seasonal  low  for  hog  marketing.    However,  no  gi'eat  increase  in  vok  and 
B?an?s'ar?^^^t'r         l^^e' coming  months  because  FedOrally-inspecLd  meat 
plants,  are  setting- aside,  for  Govemraent  purchase's,  about  43  percent  of 
the  dressed  weight  of  pork  (excluding  lard).    Most  of  this  seLaside 
pork  and  bacon  will  go  to  ou?  .ipilitary  forces  and  to  the  Lend-Lease 
irSr;att?''tr"^       "^'"^"^  r         '^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^  overseas.  Troops 
cLned  Lt  is  po^Sr  °'  ~ 

If -broadcasters  are  askcsd,  "why  during  last  sprlne's  flush  hoe  pro- 
duotion    wasn't  mora  bacon  put  in.  storage?..    The  aL^e?  is,  ..There  wasnH 
enough  storage  spdbv  for  all  the  pork  and  all  the.  other  comodm^s 
that  nee^BQ  cold  storage  protootion...  •  Tor  that  reason  pork  was  jiiade 
?t  -^I'^J't*!"  :f  "'""^V.^^^  ^-'^  enjoyed 

i        f„  ^Sf  •  *       ^'''■5       overseas -to  our  men,  to  England,  to 

mssia?..    .The  answer:     .'At  the  t^o,  ships  were  as  s^aroV  as  borage... 

pork  f:r"c?eriifn°s.'''  ^'"^  production,  adds  up  to  less 


» • • ^« •  • 


.COOKING  vJIffi' G-KADE  B  EGGS, 


Medium-cost  (Grade  B)  eggs  are  going  to  be 
featirred  in  retail  stores  the  next  six  or 
eight  weeks*       Bscause  they  are  so  plentiful 
and  so  reasonably  priced,  the  honemaker  doing 
additional  baking  for  the  holidays  vdll  find 
the  Grade  B  eggs  an  economical  buy, 

Vvith  increased  purchasing  povjer,  Tiiany  home- 
makers    have  passed  up  these  medium-cost 
eggs  in  preference  for  Grsd  A  or  AA  <-g£s. 
At  the  same  time,  vjar  requirements  for  dried 
eggs,,,vi?hich  are  usually  made  from  eggs  scoring 
Grade  Bor  under.,, are  now  much  less  than  last 
•V-:-.     year  at  this  time.    Thus';", .there  has  been  a 
slow  market  for  other  than  top-grade  eggs. 

It  is  true  that  Grr-ides  A  and  AA  cjj.-^s  are  more  satisfactory  for  boiling, 
poaiching  and  frying,,, but  Grade  B  and  even  Grade  C  eggs,,,v7hen  properly 
traded  and  stored,,, are  just  as  satisfactory  for  many  cooking  purposes. 
And  during  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks  vAiile  laying  hens  are  taking  their 
fTPsnnal  vacations, ,, and  when  top  grade  eggs  are  limited, ,, the  middle 
grade  eggs  vdll  sell  at  noticeably  lower  prices. 

Pound  for  pound, ,, middle  grade  eggs  are  as  nutritious  as  tl  ose  of 
the  top  grade.    They  are  as  taste-satisf  yihg  -us  higher 'grade  eggS  v/hon  ' 
used  in  making  pane  alee  s ,  souffles,  waff-les,  croquettes,  puddings,  cokes, 
and  cookies. 


So  for  the  holiday  b::iking, , ,the  officiary  graded  and  certified 
Grade  B' eggs  are  economical.    And  it»s  always  a  good  idea  to  look  for 
the  grade  stamped  on  the  egg  carton.    The  U,S,  egg  grades  arj  dasigried 
to  help  American  consumers  get  the  quality  of  egg  they  desire  and  are 
willing  to  buy. 


The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  prepared  a  ma^ster    menu'  for  Thanksgiving 
to  assure  our  arrxod  forces  a  holiday  dinner  in  the  'traditional  marjier. 
The  meal  starts  v.lth  grapefruit  juice.    Then  comies  roast  vc.rkey  T:ith  giblet 
sauce  and  a  dressing.    There  wil-l  be  mashed,pot;atoes ,  string  beans  rjid 
com,,, and  'as  an  'extra  -treat, cranberry  sauce,    Ihtire  ;all  be  hot 
rolls*  and  butter,'    Trimmings  include  celery,  olives,  and  pickles,  Eor 
d-essertV:> . .pifmpkin  pie  and  c6ffee.'    Those  who  irish"  can  polish  off  the 
meal  with  applas,  tangerines,  candy  and. nuts.    The  master  menn  will  be 
followed  not  only  in  6amps  in  this  country  but  in  our  campe  all  over 
the  world, , .depending,  of  course,  on  supply,  shipping  and  cGmbc-t  conditions. 


Because' of  the  short  supply  of  turkeys  available  to  civilians  for 
lhanksgiving,* ceiling  prices  are  important  to  effect  a  fair  distribution. 
The  OPA  ceilings  differ  in  various  localities,  usually  according  to 
distance  from  principal  producing  areas.    In  a  great  many  communities, 
the  exact  ceiling  prices  must  be  posted  at  the  counter  where  poultry  is 
sold.    As  for  price:     This  year  the  light  weight  turkeys  have  a  ceiling 
price  about  one  cent  less  than  last  year.    Medium  weight  and  heavier 
turkeys  are  selling  at  a  ceiling  price  of  one  cent  above  .last  year, 

.  And  those  folks  who  are  v^orking  this  Thanksgiving  and  plan  to  get  their 
holiday -dinner  at  a  restaurant  will  be  paying  about  the -sajtie  price  for 
their  meal  as  a  year  ago.    Under  ceiling  price  regulations,  'no  restaurant 
is  allowed  to  charge  more  than  a  fifteen  percent  increase  for  this 

•  holiday  meal  over  a  Sunday  dinner  of  the  same,  class.  • 

 JTEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION......  > 

(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
A  SOUR  NOTE  

Homemakers  may  be  having  trouble  finding 
lemons  at  their' fruit  and  vegetable 
counters.    Market  reports  tell  us  that 
there* s  a  general  shortage  of  lemons  through- 
out the  Northeast  Region,  and  that  prices 
of  available  lemons  are  corrottpondlngly 
hi.iicr.    This  is  due  i^artly  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  smaller  than  average  crop 
"-this  year,  and  because  we've  been  buying 
them  up  as  fast  as  they  come  to  market.  Then 
too,  we're  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
year's  low  point  in  lemon  receipts. 

California  generally  supplies  us  with  more  than  99  percent  of  our 
total  lemon  crop,,.and  the  other  something- under    on©  percent  comes  from 
Florida  and  Arizona, 

Although  lemon  receipts  are  at  a  seasonal  lovj  right  now,  we  should 
be  having  r.iore  of  them  on  the  market  sometime  toward  the  latter  part  of 
January,    In  the  meantime,  homenakers  will  find  moderate  supplies  of 
limes  on  the  markets,  which  in  some  cases  can  double  for  lemons. 


FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT   ....... 

CHEESE f  »tAn  old • legend" describ es  the  origin  of  cheese  this  way: 
A  lone  Asian  trareiel*  filled  a  container  made*  frtm  a  dried  sheep 
stomach'  with  railk  for  a  long-  trip.    When  after  several  hours  of 

y  'travel  he  stopped  t'o  refresh  himself-,  he  found  he  couldn*t  pour 

any  liquid  from  the  container,'  When  h-e  cut  it  open  to  investigate 
he  found,  in  place  of  the  milk,  a  mass  of  white  curd  vrt.th  a 
distinctly  pleasing  flavor, 

GRAIN, , . « .Grain  "was  the  great  contraband  of  war  in  Grecian  times. 
Hie  height  of  strategy  when  the  Persians  invaded  Hellas,  in  about 
490  B.C.  was  to  blockade  the  incojning  Greek  grain  ships 'and  so 
starve  the  enemy  into  submission.    But  the  hardy  Greeks,  brought 
up  on  a'  simple  but  healthful  diet  of  vjhich  the  staples  were  cereal 
and  fruit,  soon  were  able  to  overcome  the  Persians, 

COCOA, ^Nobody  seens  to  know  when  cocoa  and  chocolate  came  to  be 
used  as'  food, ,  .but  chances  are  some  ambitious  Aztec  tried  roasting 
and  eating  thi  CGcao  bean  and  found  it  delicious. 


i^,  ..PLEASE  TUm  TO  IHE  KETT  PAGE., . ,  ) 


FEATCRE  TEiESE.> •  . , 

Hero  are  lists    of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  n.nd  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,    V/e  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
vjhen  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
twenty  "fourth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you*  11  find  in  "RrJ)'IO 
ROUND  UP  Oil  FOOD"  each  week. 


Latest  7;lre  inf ormtion  from  our  market  nev/s  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report      For  daily  developments  during  this  current  v>reek,  phone 
your  Icorl  rio.rket  nevjs  office. 


Um  YORK  CITY" 

PHILADSLHIlA 

ii.pples 

Apples 

Apples 

ap  Beans 

Snap  Beans 

Beets 

Beets 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Broccoli 

Snap  Beans 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Caulif  lovjor 

Carrots 

Oranges 

Lettuce 

Cauliflov7er 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Leeks 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Oranges 

Onions 

Rutabagas 

Potatoes 

Parsley 

Spinach 

Spinach 

potatoes 

Winter  Squash 

Turnips 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Turnips 

Pumpkins 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Squash 

Turnips 

V^ASKQiGTCN,  D.G, 

PITTSBURaH 

BALTIMORE 

Apples 

Apples 

Apples 

Cauliflovier 

Beans 

Snap  Beans 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Cauliflower 

Oranges 

Celery 

Potatoes 

Grapefruit 

Sueet  Potatoes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Spinach 

Turaips 

Comment , ,  • .  • 

Oranges  are  again  plentiful  on  most    markets  and  the  favorable 
weather  makes  it  possible  to  still  get  fresh  near-by  spinach.  Apples 
and  onions  also  are  in  good  supply. 


Radio  Round-yp 


M.Y 

5,  1944 


SHORT  AND  SOI^R. .  .Llr©'^!S.  .F.icts  ^\bout  the  loomon  shortir-e 


FROZ:^N  V^rzT.Ti-.EL^S:  AVaIMX"..  .  .'•'h  it  ♦  s  to  be  had  at  ioov.1  counters  and  why. 

•  ••••••••••  • 

MOR".  THAM  A  S?:aSONING.  .  .Tho  iraportanc^  of  iodized  so^lt. 


aI»miCAN  FOOD  on  THE  lviD\r. .  .Behin-i  the  scenes  with         food  purchasing.  • 


R.S.V.P. . .  .Let  us  knov;  if  you  w?.nt  a  Juiy'^DecGmbor,  194^f  index. 


OP'3NIM'3  OF  TH;^  ^v^soN-*  •  •^^ii-^CGme-.t  in.-^redicnts,  for  home-  bakinr^, 

NUTRITION  THROUGH  LiBOH  UNIONS. . .Labor ♦s  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition! 


FOOD  F..CTS. .  .Filler  Facts  for  youi-  use. 

PL?:NTIFUL  FOOD  II\IFORliATION.  ..In  the  Northeast  Re-don. 


Office  orDisfribiifion 


SHORT  AND  SOUTi. .  .LMNS 


Many  of  your  homemakers  nave  been  wondering  vhy  the  unusual  shortage 
of  lemons  at  their  local  fruit  counters.    Here  are  the  facts,  from  the 
War  Food  Administration. 

First,  the  V^A^-M.  crop  was  short  and  there  are  not  enough  lemons  in 
storage  now  to  meet  all  demands  until  the  1944~45.crop  comes  on  in  abundance. 
As  of  Decem.ber  1,  1943^'  ^'^^^  lemon  crop  v/as  estimated  to  be  a  record-breaking 
one  of  over  I4  million  boxes.     Unfavorable  weather  last  February. . .wind 
and  rains... in  the  producing  area  of  California  reduced  the  crop  to  a  little 
over  11  million  boxes. 


Along  with  a  small  crop,  demands  ran  unusually  high  this  year.  This 
past  December  and  January,  months  when  shipments  normally  averaged  around  . 
250  cars  a  week  from  the  "Jest  Coast,  they  averaged  over  300*     This  increased 
demand  in  winter  y/as  due  to  the  niunbcr  of  flu  cases  across  the  country. 
Citrus  dealers  maintained  their  shipments  becr.use  of  the  large  crop  expected, 
Then  this  summer  shipments  of  lemons  were  heavier  than  average  because  of 
.continued  demand  at  ceiling  prices. 

So  ever  since  Septemb  .r  lom.ons  h".ve  been  becoming  more  scarce.  'The 
first  of  i\iovem.ber,  instead  of  having  1^00  cars  of  lamons  in  storage.... 
as  there  were  at  the  beginning    of  Wjvem.ber  last  year... there  w^ere  only 
377.    'n:iile  the  picking  of  the  new  cro|:  started  November  1,  demand  still 
exceeds  supply  and  will  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

Lemons  differ  from  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  that  they  are  usually 
riped  in  storage.    Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop  is  tree  ripened. 
Most  lemons  are  picked  in  a  "silver''  or  "green''  stage  and  held  in  storage 
two  to  three  months  according-  to  the  stage  of  ripeness  wrhen  they  were 
picked. 

The  harvest  of  new  crop  lemons  began  the  first  ^f  this  month.  Host 
of  these  lem.ons,  largely  from  "the  so-called  interior  valleys  of  California, 
will  be  m.arketed  by  M-.y  1.     ...fter  I'ay,  lemons  from  the  coistai  areas  will 
keep  us  supplied  until  November  V^t^ . 

While  lem.ons  are  in  shr^rt  supply,  it  is  important  that  ceiling  prices 
be  maintained  to  assure  a  fair  distribution.  Under  price  regulations,  the 
hom.emaker  should  bo  paying  right  now  about  12$  cents  per  pound,  retail. 


FROZEN  VEGETaBLaS  ..V^ILiBLI 


Baked  beans,  Squ.^sh,  Pujapkin,  Spinach,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Caulif lov/er 
are  the  frozen  vegetables  most  available  at  count. jrs  across  the  country  right 
noY\f.     The  ;-.rmy  is  taking      certain  percentage  of  the  frozen  limia  beans,  peas, 
corn,  string  bo:.ns  and  spinach  for  use  in  c-japs  in  this  country  and  on  some 
of  the  large  battlewagons  where  there  are  storage  lockers.     For  this  reason, 
ci^vilian  stocks  of  these  pv.rticul-r'  frozen  vegetables  are  limited,  i-ilthough 
all  are  availcible  in  som.e  markets  right  now, 


Frpzen  vegetables  are  Popular  because  they  add  v^xiety  to  meals  when  fr.sh 
produce  is  seasonally  limited.    There  is  no  v;aste  or  shrinkage  to  tnem  and 
with  adequate  temperature  can  be  held  in  the  home  reirigerator  for  sev.rc.l 
days.    They  are  easy  to  prep.-re  too.  because  with  few  exceptions  they  can  be 
cooked  immediately  in  solidly  frozen  conditions. 

MORS  THi'vN  A  SEASONING  ' 

Salt  h--^s  long,  long  been  valued  as  a  seasoning  and  preservative. 
It  also  rl-v3  -n  iinportant  role  in  nutrition  as  a  regulator  of  certain 
^     '        ■        th.^  b^'iy.    Tn  /uaerica  there  is  a  boast  that  never  has  there  been 
fpu^S^i         i^P  sed  on  the  traffic  in  salt. Today    this  food  is  on    of  the 
cl^I^^st  product;  we  consider  essential,  and  we  air  rather  take  it  for  granted. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  availability  and  choipness  of  salt,  it _ is  playing 
r-^th.^r  m.r  -rd  important  role.    Scientists  h^.vo  found  that  it  is  an  ideal 
c-.r-r  -  t-or  ^  i-^ine,  a  r.iineral  which  is  essential  t..  the  body's  well  being  m 
t^  t  it  is  -r-eventive  of  simple  goiter.    The  use  of  tnis  ^'iodized  salt 
is^^^  rt^culTly  important  in  those  areas  of  the  Unitea  states  vheru  the  soil 
i,  m  iv^ine.    In  these  areas  the  drinking  wat.r   .ad  foods  locally 

produced  are    .iso  poor  in  iodine,  .nd  laany  persons  who  live  there  suifer 
fr  ^m  eal'.r,^ud  thyroid  gland  or  sim.ple  goiter,    ^y  using  iodized  salt  daily, 
ir.m  uax.a  O'      ^^vno-    ru--l.'  in  Uvse  areas  get  the  needed  requirement 

merely  o.s  a  fojo  3e-sona.nii,  1)0^^.1^  ,i.v..i^  b 

of  iodine. 

Iodized  salt,  introduced  in  this  country  in  1^24,  in  certain  regions  where 
goiter  was  prevalent,  is  n:^t  a  medic:.ted  ,roduct.     Rather  it  h.s  nau 
fomethin.  like  its  natural  iodine  c.nt.nt  restored  to  it.  loeine  does  occur 
in  n  tir^l  s^.lt  in  v  >rving  :ar..unts,  but  all  is  lost  in  the  refining  processes. 
In  iodizin-  s-lt,  Mily  one  -art  potassiuni  or  sodium  iodide  is  added  for  cacn 
t-n  thousand  -/irts  solt.    The  amount  of  iodine  a  healthy  person  needs  is 
l^ry  minSe    less  th:xn  the  weirht  .f  one  kernel  of  wheat.    That  amount  keeps 
Ihe  thJSoid  gland  in  ...d.  working  condition,  and  in  children  that  tmy  supply 
of  iodine  when  used  by  the  thyroid  gland  controls  growth. 

•      At  -resent,  abnit  half  of  the  t:.ble  salt  in  this  c-untry  is  iodized,  and 
salt  manuf  actaras  will  manufacture  more  if  there  is  a  d.m  aid  for  it.    ^s  the 
result  of  vers  of  scientific  study,  today's  iodized  salt  nev.r  aisc.l.rs,  can 
b^^  -ck.-d  in  -^ny  kind  of  container,  does  not  lose  its  iodine  thr.)U.?h  evaporati 
and' is  evenly  iodized.     ..t  the  same  time  it  looks  the  s  ;mc,  tastes  the  same 
and  costs  the  s-arao  as  ordinary  salt. 

AI.I^IC;vN  FOOD  ON  THE  IAOWj 

.^aeric'^n  food  is  now  ^-oing  to  o'or  liP-hting  forces  and  allies  in  5^ 

the.-ters  of  war.    another  vital  share  is  f^oin-  to  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  througi 

the  Jimerican  Red  Cr'^ss,  to  the  Caribbeon  area,  Hawaii,  Iceland,  Polish  refugee; 
in  Russia  .nd  to  the  hunf^ry  people  of  Greece. 

The  iO-my  does  most  of  its  own  fo^d  jurchasinr.    But  the  War  Food 
Adruinistration  issues  set- aaiio  orders  to  fo^d  rr  .^c^ssors  in  order  that  the 
neceBs.ary  su[  ply  vdll  be  available  when  the  army  comes  to  market.    For  example, 
so  th'  t  our  fighting  men  and  women  would  have  turkey  for  the  holidays,  the 
VJFh  had  to  step  in  and  cut  off  the  civilian  supi  ly  of  turkeys  for  awhile 


Then,  to  obtain  sufficient  qi^ntitiGS  af  beef,  the  VJFa  required  packers  . 
operating  under  Federal  inspection  to  set  aside  oO  percent  of  the  better 
grades  of  beef  that  meet  .irray  specifications  and  8o  percent  of  the  canner  and 
cutter  grades.    Since  not  all  meat  sold  in  i:his  country  is  ohrough  Federally 
inspected  plants,  only  about  30  percent  of  Dur  total  beef  supply  goes  to  the 
.-j'med  Forces.    Processors  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products 
and  other  food  also  set  aside  a  certj.in  percentage  of  their  annual  productior. 
for  purchase  by  the  Goveriment, 

The  'j'ar  Food  administration  through  its  Office  of  Distribution  is 
responsible  for  purchasing  foo-;1  th:.t  goes  to  our  allios,  our  territories 
and  other  Vvartime  claimants.     To  keep  these  claimants  constantly  supplied, 
the  VJFa  buys  5  to  8  million  dollars  v/orth  of  food  a.  day  and  maintains  a 
500  million  dollar  inventory.    V'hen  the  constant  inventory  check-up  shows 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  no  longer  needed  to  fill  some  war  order, 
this  food  is  offered  for  sale  to  the  trade.    To  date,  most  of  the  Wa 
surplus  stocks,  especially  brand-n?ine  canned  goods,  have  been  offered  to 
the  packers  v/ho  sold  them  to  the  Governiiient .     This  is  done  because  the 
original  processor  has  regul?.r  customers  and  knov^s"  the  trade  for  his 
commodity,    iilso,  this  method  of  sales,  established  selling  outlets  are  used 
and  through,   a  processor  who  has  a  reputation  in  regard  to  his  product. 
Finally,  this  is  the  sales  procedure  most  food  trade  people,  want.    If  any 
quantities  are  not  taken  by  original  seller,  they  are  offered  to  wholesalers, 
chain  stores  and  other  trade  groups  through  a  uniform  and  simultaneous 
public  announcement  of  offer.     During  the  past  six  months  about  23  milliDn 
dollars  worth  of  food  sold  back  through  the  trade  is  a  small  quantity 
comp...red  vjith  tiie  ^00  million  dollar  inventorj^.     Proof  that  Wk  buying  is 
li];iit>^d  to  known  war  reqLiireiVi'-;nts . 


R.  S.  V.  P. 

jr^a  index  of  all  the  articles  th..t  appeared  in  ROU:iD-UP  for  the  period 
Jaunary  throilgh  June  15'44  '•'^-s  mailed  to  broadcasters  in  July.    The  index 
listed  stories  according  to  subject  ma.tter  and  th^  date    of  issue,    ^s  the 
year  draws  to  a  close,  another  index  is  in  order  for  classifying  articles 
through  the  July-December  m:;nths.  .  This  indexing  will  become  a  bi-annual 
enclosure  with  ROUND-UP  if_  it  has  value  to  broadcasters. 

We  v/ould  like  to  know  if  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  index 
mailed  this  summer.    Unless  there  are  rec^uests  for  a  second  issue,  no  index 
vdll  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  December,     If,  early  in  January  you  would 
like  an  index  covering  July-Decemb„r  1944^  I-lease  let  us  know.     Our  address 
is,  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Distribution,  VJar  Food  ^.dmini strati: 
150  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y.  .    If  most  of  you  folks  want  the  index,  it  wilij. 
be  issued — otherwise  it  will  not  be  mailed  out.  ... 


OPEfUNG  OF  THE  SEASON 


Tlianks.eivinr  usually  heralds  the  opening  of  the  season  for  mince- 
meat jies.    So  from  now  on  throur^-h  the  vjintcr,  homeraakors  will  probably 
be  interested  in  mince  pies  for  dessefct.     xh^ay're,  more  or  less,  a 
traditional  winter  dessert  in  many  homes.     Chances  are  th-.t  some  of  your 
listeners  are  used  to  buyin,--'  the  prefared  minqemeat  mixes  .:t  their  local 
grocery  stjres  or  delicatessens.  ''This  fall  and  winteir,  homemakors  may 
not  be  able  to  find  all  the  prepared  filling  that  they  want.    If  this 
is  the  c'.Be  in  yowr  locality,  tell  them  not  to  give  up  hope  of  steciming 
hot  mincemct  pies  for  dinner  durinr?  the  cold  winter  evenings.     They  can 
easily  make  their  own  mincemeat. 

Apples  which  are  one  of  the  ;rincipal  in.grcdients  of  mincemeat,  are 
among  the  plentiful  fruits  on  most  markets  ,,t  the  present  time,  although 
the  "-prlo  crop  is  only  average  this  year,  the  per  capita  civilian  supply 
will  be  slightly  more  than pounds  as  compared  with  the  25  pounds  last 
year , 

Raisins  are  another  ingredient  to  consider  when  makin;.:  mincome. '..t .  The 
total  supply  of  raisins  is  smaller  this  .year,  but  the  share  for  civili';.ns 
was  released  earlier  than  usual.    Therefore,  there  should  be  sufficient 
quantities  of  raisins  on  the  ...larkct  by  this  time  of  year.     If  homcmakers 
aren^t  able  to'  find  candle -1  citrus  peel,  they  can  m.ake  it  at  home  for 
mincemeat  rin:,',  other  holid.ay  bakin;!-. 

It's  true  that  civilian  supplies  of  many  spices  have  been  cut  since 
the  war.    In  fact,  cinna/aon  is  one  of  the  m.ain  ones  in  short  suprly,  Hov>/ever, 
you  mirht  su^raest  that  homemakors  try  all-spice  which  tast>^s  like  a  blend 
of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves. 

•   Of  course,  suet  and  lean  beef  arc  two  more  in'-redients  necessary  for 
good  minceme-it.     Homemakers  shouldn't  have    .ny  trouble  finding  1  less 
exp-ensive  piece  of  lean  beef  for  mincemeot.    One  of  the  less  tender  cuts 
can  be  used  because  the  m.Q'.t  12  usually  cut  into  small  pieces  o.nd  then 
boilc  i  for  a  lorfg  tLme.     Suet  is  easily  found,  and   ^t  a  very  sliaht  cost. 


FOODS  o7TK  GR.;Da 


There  -?.rQ  still  mam^  homcrvAkcrs  xvho  don't-  know  about  oovernment  ^^rading 
and  inspecti-n  stamps.    These  womicn  .are  very  likely  to  confuse  the  different 
,frades  of  meat,  eoprs,  and  other  products.    If  they  knew  the  different  grades 
and  stainps,  they  would  be  /-ettinp  the  types  of  moat  and  other  products  for 
the  I  uT]  jse  th  jy  need,  and  the  ;rice  they're  willing  tD  po.y. 

Recently,  the  VJar  Food  >xdrainistration  i.ublished  a  booklet  to  help 
consumers  m  .ke  the  best  use  of  -raded  foods.    This  booklet  gives  information 
on  the  trades  of  egas,  butter,  poultry,  and  processed  fruits  and  ve.^etables. 
Because  of  the  limite-1  number  of  copies,  the  .bulletin,  ''xi  Consuracrs'  Guide 
to  U.S.  Standards  for  Farm  Pro^lucts"  is  available  only  to  broadcasters  at 
the  present  time.    For  your  copy  write  to  Tvar  Food  administration.  Office 
of  Distribution,  Maitketing  Reports  Division,  l7ashin.-ton  25,  D.C. 


NUTRITICM  TKROl 


XI  war  development  h.as  been- the  narko-l  interest -■pr-ranizo:I  lab oP "has 
shovm  in  the  nr.tion-.l  nutrition  niovenent.  Hot  th.t  labor's  response  to 
nutrition  eauc:-:tion  before  the  vj.,r  aras   'no".    The  K.ar  itself,  though, 
spurred  interest  and  ncei  for  the  nutrition  pro:rraiTu  •  The  sh-:xinp  of 
our  food  supplies,  ratiDnin;^-,  iT.ore  raonev,  food  shorta;:'3s,  hiphcr  prices, 
seasonal  surpluses,  starv..tion  abroad,    nevj  food  processes,  array  rations. 
Lend  Lease  requirements,  substitutes,     over-crovrded  plants  and  their 
feeding  problems. ,  .all  became  dail3''  topics  in  the  press    and  over  the 
radio.    The  food  problem  became  an  important  civic  activitj'-. ,  ,a  nation- 
vdde,  home  front  function,  '  . 

To  get  food  information  o-^er  speedily  to  -lII  labor  .groups,  a  special 
section  on  labor  eduction  was  sot  up  in  TJashinrton,  D.C.  in  the  Nutrition 
Pro.prams  Branch  of  the  ".'.'rx  Food  Airr.inisfcr atiion^     The  services  of  this 
'section  are  bised  on  the  theory  that  workers  can  best  be  reached  throuph 
orpaniz'.tions  in  which  they  have  confidence. .  .rather  than  thrjuph  new 
clubs  or  classes  or  even  civic  organizations  in  v/hich  they  h  .vc  not 
previously  taken  an  -'.ctive  interest, 

.^t  the  nation.il  level,  labor's  Com-nittee  on  Food  and  Mutrition 
represents  all.  .organiz  j  J  I  door.    This  labor  advisory  proup  works  throurrh 
educational  dep-rtmcnts  of  th-" labor  unions  to  further  nutrition  education^ 
victory  gardens,  school  lunches ^  industrial  fee-'ina',  et^.    The  committee 
also  g-elps"  local  lobar  or-r;.niz  it  ions  to  cooperate  with  State,  City  and 
County  Nutrition  Committees.    ..s  a  result,  local  nutrition  comaittees 
xhave  now  reached  practically  all  lay  or;;;anizations  aidinp  them  with 
speakers,  courses,  movies,   'exhibits,  and  ^'emonstratiens . 

The  chan'-^ina  ef  food  haoits  involves  breakin-r  down  indifference  and 
resistance  as  rauch.  liS  introducing  new  haoits  rooted  in  science.  Because 
of  this  fact,  novel;^  h  .3  bc-^n  an  essential  part  of  labor's  nutrition 
campa^ign.     SXxhioits  h:.v.:.  been  d.isyiayed  at  annual  convention;;,  pamphlets 
and  jaovics  on  food  a  v .  Doen  discussed  at  national  and  local  meetings. 
These  pueiic  .tions ,   exhibits,  an::  co:it..sts  have  been  conducted 
cooperatively  by  organized  1  .bor  r.n:'  su.  ;  or  ted  by  labor.    Thus  labor 
is  takina  p  .rt  in  the  nitionai  nutrition  :  ro;ram. 


FOOD  F..CTS  ..BOUTt.-.^. 


Bll?....''?or  its  merit  I  y;ill  kni'"tit  it,  -ind  hence- 
forth it  shall  be  called  Sir  Lain,"    said  King 
Charles  II,  after  eating  a  piece  of  loin  of  beef. 


Practically  their  only  food  i'''.s  wil^",  oj.t  so. .'Is  which  they  hii  to  eo.t  raw, 
since  they  •iarcc;  not  li  ht  a  fire  to  he  .t  their  jorrid^o.'.  for  f e-\r  of 
attr'fctinr  the  cnera^r.     Gr:\ilu:illy,  oatmeal  becoiTLO  a  n:'.tion..l  dish.v.o.nd 
from  Scotland  it  y.;ent  out  to  the  rest  of  tiie  i-./orld. 

ONIONS  . 


iiccording-  to  the  i^ncient  Romans^  onion  juicj  wis  a  cure  for  loss  of 
speech,  and  for  snaky  bit>j,  too. 


PL^KTIFUl  FOOD  IMFORriHTION. . . . 


The  foods  listed,  below  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  through  the 
Northeast  Rejdon  in  .reneral  for  the  month  of  December.     Your  mention 
of  thse  foods  on  your  rroararas  vdJ.1  help  encourape  wise  use  of  the 
w -rtlae'' f ood  supply. 


FRESH  FRUITS  hIJD  VEGaTABLES 


OTHaR  FOODS 


Apples  ( especially 
lower  grades) 
Onions 
Beets 
Carrots 
Cabbr.pe-"- 
IThite  ;  Potatoes  vCsmall 

Sweet  vMm^'^y^ 
Turnips 

Winter  sa,uash 

Spinach 

"  Other-  -p^reducts  in 
local  abun'l'.nce 


Frozen  ve;aet  doljs  and  frozen 


bai-a 


a  oe?.iis""* 


Dry  mix  2.nu  dehydrated  soups 

Sjy-\  flour,  ^'rits  and  flakes 

Peanut  butter 

Citrus  marmal'a.e 

Jams  (except  berry  varieties) 

and  jellies 
iipple  butter 
VJheat  flo'or  and  bread 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles 
Qataeal 


(MOTE)  -"-Durinr  the'    first  part  of  the  month 

-^■"nihere  there  are  facilities  for  handlina  frozen  products 


FSATITRE  THESE  


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  -ind  ve^a'etables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region,     '/e  suj^eest  that  you  feature  those  fresh 
foods  ivhen  you  give  meal-rlanninp-  suT.''estions  to  your  listeners. 
This  is  the  twenty-fifth  instalLaent  of  this  feature  which  you'll 
find  in  "RaDIO  ROUiJD-UP  ON  FOO.T  each  week. 


Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report.     For  daily  developments  durini?  this  current  week, 
phone  your  local  ;:iirkct  ncvs  office. 


BOSTOiv 


NE^^  YORK  CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


iipples 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Spinach 

Squash 

Turnips 


Apples 

Snap  Begins 

Beets 

Cabbaec 

Cauiiflov/er 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Puiapkln 

Spinach 

Turnii's       ■  : 


apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Squash 

Turnips 


PITTSBURGH  BAITi::OR: 


Apples  •     Apples  Oranges 

Beans  Snap'  Beans  Potatoes 

Gabbare  Carrots  Sweet  potatoes 

Oranges  Onions  Spinach 

Potatoes 


Comment .Some  tender  vegetables  such  as  snap  beans  and  spinach  are 
still  readily  available  in  m.ost  markets.  Cabbage  ..md  potato 
are  plentiful.     Or;inge  arriv'tls  are  increasing. 


Radio  Round'up 


A  Service 
For  Directors  of  Home  Fonun  Prograjns 


on  food 

New  Y«^k,  7,  'New  York 
'December  2nd,  1944 


.....W-H-A-T-«-S  I-N-S-I-D-E  


ENTSEE  IHE  MEAT  Prospective  meat  supplies  for  the  winter. 


MOMSSES  I'JAKSS  THE  GIMGERBREAD  IjIAN»..«.A  syrup  sweetener  to  stretch 
short  sugar, 

PUTTING  SPICE  IN  THE  NEVJS. .Spices  available  and  their  backgrounds] 


IF  YOU  CARE  A  FIG  News  about  dried  fruits. 


IT  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  "principle 

of  mutual  assistance". 

A  GOOD  BUY  LIST,, , ..Abundant  foods  worth  noticing. 


TOPPING  FOR  THAT  UPPER  CRUST. ...  .Up-to-date  with  jams,  jellies,  pre-' 
serves, 

AMERICAN  FOOD  HABITS  What  we  do  eat  and  should  eat. 


FEATURE  THESE., ,,. Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 
Region, 


WAR  FOOD  ADMimSTRffnON 

Office  of  Disfribufion 


Broadcasters  suggesting  various  meat  dishes  for  the  family  menu  will 
not  find  much  change  in  the  supply  picture  for  the  next  few  months „  because 
at' present  about  a  third  of  all  meat  is  going  to  railitary  and  war  uses^ 

Beef,  which  represents  about  40  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply,  will 
be  about  as  plentiful  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  montb.Sc    This  means 
there  will  be  slightly  more  beef  for  civilians  this  vjinter  than  last. 

There  vdll  be  about  a  third  more  veal  on  the 'market  for  civilians  during 
the  ne2:t  three-  months  than  during  the  same  time  a  year  agOo    This  doesn^t 
indicate  an  increase  in  over-til  meat  supplies  to  the  consumero    At  present 
the  American  consumer  buys  only  one  pound  of  veal  to  every  twjenty-f ive 
or  thirty  pounds  of  beef.    With  more  veal  coming  to  market  it  will  just 
be  a  matter  of  .substituting,  another  pound  of -v§a],,tor  one  in  the  beef  column, 

.  ^  ^  _  ^  ^Lamb  ^and  mutton ,  stocks  ajf  q  ^noT^  in  _f airly  ..gOQd  .supply  ,^QVgs§  ^%i).e  Ration; 
but  in  the  first  four  months  of  194-5,  they  may  be  expected  to  decline, 
Li V est c^ck -Indications  now  point  to  a  reduction  j^n  ^sheep  numbers,^ 

r 

Although  there  vdll  be  mdf  e  *veal  *arid  beef  in  the  winter  iTionths,  the 
total -meat  §upply..will  be  less  , than -;a- year  .ago,  ..ab.out  l^- percent .  less  in 
December.    Nearly  all  this  reduction  \rill"'be  in'po'Fk,   'Sec^use  of  reduction 
in  spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  that's 'is  *iio  indication  that  pork  supplies 
for -civilians  will  increase  before  ■the .154.5  spring  pig  crop  comes  to 
m.arket»,,in  November  and  December  1945.    In  event  the  war  in  Europe  ends 
early  in  1945,  there  is  a  possibility 6f  some  increase  of  pork  to  civilians. 


. .  .  .  .M0L/l33SS  IaAKBS  TES  .GINGERBRIilAD  MAN  

t  ■"  ■  Bark  brown  molasses -not .  pnly  .i3a-k-6i§  .'tiie-  Gingerbread 
Man  sturdy  but  helps  those -folks  who^  get  a^ 
sl!dfl''6f 'ff  *fn  their  diets,  too.    That  dark 
-'  '  '       molasses  is  a:  good,  and 'inexpensive^  *SQurG:e  of 
irqn^  ^  .I:pon  ,iS  one  of  the  minerals  needed  for 
healthy  blood,  and  especially  so  after  a  trip 
■  to  "tlre  •fied»Gro.ss:;.blOQ4..-donOT  Jba^ 

Reports  froig  the  VJar  Food  Administration  indicate 

 —that  molasses  is' Tairly ••plentiful- in  ■most  stores 

at  *1>hi'3 -time.'    Made  from  sug«r  cJ?ine.  It  not  only  has 
:     the  calorie       fuel  value  , of  sugar i-but-.a  fa.ir 
amx)unt  of  iron,  '        "  ,  " 

In  the  last  century,  Americans  steadily  increas 
the  amount  of  sugar  they  used,,,from  about  ten 
pounds  a  year  per  person  to  over  100  pounds  in 
1941.    Some  of  this  increase  of  course  was  represented  in  commercially 
made  products,,. confections,  canned  foods  and  bakery"  products .    Under  sugar 
rationing,  civilian  use  of  sugar  dropped  to  about  80  pounds  per  person  in 


194-3.    Now  with  molasses  plentiful*,  it»s  a  good  idea  to  take  some  of  our 
sweetening  tips  from  grandmother.    She  used  darlf.brov^i  molasses  over' 
flapjacks  at  breakfast,  'tL&f  baked -beans  were'  enriched  with  molasses,  and 
modern  homemakers  can  also  earn  praise  for  this  dish  and  save  long  hours 
of  cooking  by  getting  a  package  of  frozen  baked  beans  and  adding  molasses 
just  before  heating.    Molasses  may  also  be  poured  over  apples  for  baking 
and  over  winter  squash,  too, 

Homemakers  vjho  want  to  make  a  hit  with  the  "sm^ll  fry"  in  their 
families  at  Christmas  will  not  forget  gingerbread  men.    Make  the  men 
festive  vjith  glazed,  icing  suits  and  candy  buttons.    Ginger  snaps  are 
another  cookie  in  popular  demand.    And  for  a  tip  on  making  those  ginger 
snaps;  heat  the  molasses  with  shortening  to  the  boiling  point.    Then  stir 
in  the  milk  and  cool  before  adding  sifted  dry  ingredients. 

....  .PUTTING  SPICE  IM  TIIS  I^WS  

Allspice,  ginger  and  mace  are  in  normal  supply  on  the  market  right 
now.    These  three  imported  spices  are  now  arriving  in  amounts  similar  to 
pre-war  requirement Sc 

Ground  allspice  is  made  from  the  pea-sized  fruit  of  a  tree  native  to 
the  Vjest  Indies,  and  in  the  Vjest  Indies  goes  under  the  name  of  "pimento". 
Our  imports  right  now  of  this  spice  are  chiefly  from  Jamaica  and  Mexico. 

The  flavor  of  allspice  resem.bles  a  blend  of  cinna.mon,  nutmeg  and  cloves, 
Allspice  is  easily  interchangeable  in  recipes  calling  for  thes6  other  more 
limited  spices,,, a  welcome  note  for  homemakers  preparing  cakes,  cookies, 
and  puddings  for  Christmas  week. 

Our  ginger  supplies  are  from  West  Africa,  Jamaica,  and  India,  Ginger 
is    ground  from  the  root  of  a  tuberous  plant,    lt*.a  .the  keynote  of  ginger- 
bread and  cookies,  Indian  "pudding  and  pumpkin' pie.    And  in  the  soft-drink 
industry    it's  a  flavoring  for  gingerale  and  ginger  beer. 

Mace  and  nutmeg  come  from  the  same  tropical  tree.    Mace  is  the 
fleshy  growth  between  the  nutmeg  shell  and  the  outer  husk,  and  is  orange-red 
in  color.    The  war  has  cut"   off  our  supplies  of  mace  from  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies;  so  all  present  imports  are  from  Grenada  in  the  British  West 
Indies,    Mg.ce  is  good  vjith  fish  sauces,  and  a  dash  in  oyster  stew  has  an 
appetizing  affect,    MaCe  also  contributes  to  the  golden  tint  and  delicate 
flavor  of  yellow  cakes,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  o-honcolate  dishes. 

Since  the  supply  of  ginger,  mace,  and  allspice  is  favorable,  VJar  Food 
Administration  restrictions  P6rjjiit**-their  distribution  at  practically  normal 
levels.    As  for  cinnamon,  nutmfeg  and  pepper,,, we  can  expect  no  increases 
until  the  xvar  in  the  Pacific  ends,    Tliese  spices  are  under  VJFA  regulation 
at  lower  quota  percentages  based  on  their  respective  E^vailability,  That 
means  that  a  spice  packer  is  allowed  to  deliver  a  certain  percentage  each 
q.uarter  which  assures  fairness  of  the  civilian  supply  distribution. 


IF  YOU  CARE  A  FIG  

The  VJat  Food  Administration  .annoimced  recently 
that  3,000  tons  of  dried  ,figs  from  Turkey  may 
be  available  for  importation  into  the  TJ^.So  in 
the  near  future.    These  will  be  allocated-  to 
American  importers  on  the  basis  of  individual  ' 
fig  imports  during  the, 12  months  ending 
June  30th J  1931,0    The  importers  in  turn  vdll  sell 
them  to  industrial  users  j.n  bulk  lots  and  to 
civilians  in  popular  sized  packages o 

In  the  pre-vjar  years  of  ]-935  to.  1939?  the  United 
States  imported' about  28OO  tuns  of  dried  figs 
annuallyo    The  supply  cane  prlncrlpfilly. » ^and  in 
about  equal  divisj.on,  -  „from  Turkey  and  Greece. 
Though  the  expected  irnports  from  Turkey  just  about 
'doiible  our'-'totdl  proi^r  fig  imports,  civilians  vnll  not  find  m.ore  of  this 
dried  fruit  on  the  market  in  1943. than  in  pre- war  years,     Those  imports  will 
just  about  make  up  for  the  decline  this  year  in  domestically  grovTO  figs. 
Last  yearns  crop  ( I543    1?44)  in  California  araov-nted  to  3f'//00  tons^ 
This  year  the  domestic  crop  yield  dropped  below  30,000  tonSe    So  compared 
with  last  year.,  we  could  use  sone  imports c 

And  for  another  note  on  dried  fruit,  imports .-about  13,-000  tons  of 
dates  vjill  be  coming  from  Iraq,<    These  dates  will  appear  on  civilian 
markets  in  the  comi.ng  months,.    While  the  imports  will  greatly  supplement 
the  domestic  crop^  our  supply  of  :. dates  this  coming  year  vvill  still  be 
less  than 'in  pre- vjar 'years, 

..,.;iT  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS  

Lend-Lease  has  been  described  as  the  "principle  of  mutual  assistance"* 
VJhile  the  flow  of  Lend-Lease  goods  going  abroad  has  steadily  increased, 
our  Allies  have  granted  U,S,  troops  reciprocal  benefits  in.  huge  volume,,, 
also  vjithout  payment,..  In  all  parts  of  the  world,,, from  Icoland  to  New 
Zealand, ,,Ajrieri can  military  and  naval  forces  and  our  merchant  marines  have 
received  services  and  commodities  to  'satisfy  many  of  their  needs, 

Letts'  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Australian  and  Nev;  Zealand  reverse 
Lend-Lease  program, , .especially  in  terms  of  food. 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  devoting  I8  percent  of  their  total 
war  budgets  to  the  United  States  Armed  Fo  r  c  e  s ,    A  substantial  part  of  this 
assistance  is  in  the  form  of  food.    Army  mess  kits  in  the  Pacific  area  are 
being  filled  with  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef,  veal,  pork  and  various 
canned  meats,  potatoes,  sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


We'-have  nov^  received' ■from  Austraiia  -an^'  Nev*  Zealand  about  1,850,000,000 
po\uia's' of  f cod  for  our  forces  in  the' Pacific  THeater,  -  13ais  program  includes 
not  only  great  quantities  of  fresh  foods,  but  also  of  canned  ♦sirid -dehydrated 
foods  locally  grown  and  processed  und«r  a  program  Undertaken'  especially  for 
our  forces,  '  If  it  had  been  necessary  for  us  to  ship  this  food' from  the 
♦United -State's,  it  would  have  required  130  loaded  ships.    We  were  able  instead 
to  transport  more  guns  and  tanks  and  equipment  which  Gould  not  be  produced 
at  nil  or  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand* 

This  Lend-Lease  program  has  meant  many 'changes  in  the  Australian  food 
production  picture.    Australia  was  not  a    big  vegetable 'eating  nation 
before  the  war.  Their  vegetables, , .principally ,  cabbage,  potatoes^  eauash, 
cucumbers,  and  tomatoes, « .were  produced  on  small  truck  farjiis  near  the 
cities.    Since 'Our... Q,uarterroast.er  Corp  .menus... call -for  plenty  of  vegetables, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  got  basic  pieces  of  farm  machinery  from  the 
United  States  under  Lend-Lease  and ^started  vegetable  production  on  a  larger 
scale.    More  than  5  thousand  -acres  of  pasture  land  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Nevj  Zealand  Agriculture  Department  and  transformed  into  market 
wardens  producing  up  to  4  -and  a  half  million  pounds"  of  fresh  vegetables  per 
r..onth  for  U.S.., , -New  Zealand,' and  Allied  Armed  Forces;'  Australia  in  many 
cases  Mas  plowed  up  ground  that  two  years  ago  was  virgin  .soil.  Large 
quantities  of  these  vegetables  are  dehydrated  and  cannM  in: special  plants 
constructed  since-'the  war  began.  Virtually  the  entire  output  of  these 
'plants  is  going  to  the 'Armed  Forces. 

The  food  'we  have  received  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  includes 
more  than'400  million  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  and  various  canned 
meats.      Our  boys  are  also  receiving  millions  of  pounds  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  Civilian  use 
of  dairy  products  before  the  war  was  high  in  these  two  countries  and 
has  now  been  substantially  curtailed  in  order  to  supply  a  share  to  Americans, 

>  •   -  »    ■    •  - 

•  -.-.^...A  "GOOD  BUY"  LIST....W 

School  lunchroom  managers  like  careful  homemakers  plan  their  menus 
around  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart  and  vdthin  the  limits  of  their  pocketbook. 
These  managers  have  found  one  secret  of  economical  buying  is  the  selection 
of  foods  in  temporary  abundance  on  local  markets.    Usually  the  price  on  a 
food  in  abundant  supply  is  3ower  than  the  price  of  a  comparable  commodity 
which  is  scarcer.    This  method  of  buying  also  helps  build  better  mrkets 
for  farmers  and  the  food  industry. 

Each  month,  market  specialists  in  the  War  Food  Administration  send  a 
list  of  plentiful  foods  to  schools  receiving  money  from  the  Federal  School 
Lunch  fund.    During  November,  the  list  named  such  foods  as  peanut  butter, 
apples,  onions,  medium  cost  eggs,  and  canned  green  beans  as  being  in  good 
supply  across  the  nation.    In  addition,  the  list  also  had  a  section  devoted 
to  food  in  good  supply  in  the  locality  where  the  school  does  its  food  pur- 
chasing.   This  part  of  the  list  changed  across  the  nation  chiefly  in  respect 
to  the  variety  of  locally  grown  produce. 


Temporary  seasonal  surpluses  of  food  are  not  ne-w,,, either  now  or  before 
the  war.    Numerous  reasons  acccfilift *f or  a  local  surplus  or  a  national 
abundance  of  certain  produce.    Good  growing  weather  and  irregularities  in 
the  se;asons  frsquently  contribute  to,  larger  than  expected  or  to  over-lapping 

*.  crops-.    Lack  of* 'mahpower- and  transportation- are  two  other  causes  that  often 
give  rise  to  local  supplies^  in  .unusual  quantity,  -When  icing  facilities  or 

.'storage  space  is  .not  available  for  perishable  foods,  tiies©': foods  must  be 
moved  quickly.  V/ith  the  cooperation  of  government ,  indiistry-j  trade,  schools 
and  hpmemakers,  these  stocks  of  abundant  foods  can  be  channel (S5  into  use- 
.fulness  instead  of  bein^  wasted  as  they  .might  be  'otherwise,  "  i 

Broadcasters  might  want  to  point  out  that  by  making  additional  pur- 
chases of  abundant  foods  the  homemaker  is  not  hoardings  'Rather  she  is 
taking  the  pressure  off  foods  in  scarce  supply...      ^   .  . 

:  .      -     .:;v-.. TOPPING  FOR  IHAT  UPPER  CRUST..,,..,  :  , 

Jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalades:,  and  fruit 
butters  were  produced  in  yolurae  this,  year  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  food  picture* 
They  are  really  important  when  you  consider 
the  variety  and , palat ability .they  add  to  foods,,, 
especially  bread  and.  cereal  prodvicts. 

Of  course  fruit  spreads  have  a  nutritional  value,, 
chiefly  calories,, ,, And  we  like  them  for  the 
flavor  they  add  to  foods  vjhich  may  have  no  out- 
standing flavor  attraction. , .but  which  are  im- 
portant for  protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 

During  this  year,., about  63O  million  pounds  of 
commercial  fruit  spreads  will  be  made'for  civilian  use.    This  means  over  |^ 
five  pounds  per  capita.    Citrus  marmalade  and  apple  butter  will  be  the  " 
most  plentiful,-  Jellies  in  good  supply  will  be  grape,  apple,  and  crabapple. 
In  better  supply  in  the  fruit  preserve  classification  are  blackberry,  peach, 
apricot,  and  grape  jam   ..v — -• 

  Strawberry,  raspberry-  and  cherry  are' fruit  preserves  in  short  supply 

.,due.  to  .small  crops  of  -  these  fruits  this  "year. 


>  •  «       •  *  • 


 ,  .NEVJS  OF  THE  N  '-RIHEAST  REGION  «. 

{Cleared  by  OWI'  w^^vii  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

AI^ERICM  FOOD  HABITS  

The        York  State  College  of  Home  Economics ,  passes  on  to  us  this 
information  about  what  A'"'ericans  nowadays,  eat,,, and  ;vhat  they  could  eat  to 
improve  their  diets,    W-.i-  think  it»;3  extremely  interesting,  and  that  it 
should  be  useful  to  you,    Hore*  -  vjhat  it  says: 

AMerican  food  habits  have  changed  during  the  last  30  years,    Wo  now 
eat  nearly  tvjice  the  nuciber  of  vegetables,  and  less  potatoes  than  we  did 
before  the  war,    Ard  that»L  a  good  trend, ,obecause  fruits  and  vegetables, 
along  with  milk  and  eggs  are  the  protective  foods  -which  contribute  a 
great  deal  toward  grm-ith  and  general  good  health.    At  the  same  time,  it*,-i 
true  that  only  one— third  of  the  needed  calories  are  obtained  from  the 
protective  foodSc,,and  it  vjould  be  far  better  if  at  least  one-half  the 
calories  were  consumed  in  the  form  of  milkj.  eggs    fruit,  and  vegetables, 

V^hv  usually  reduces  the  amount  of  food  available  to.  civili-ns, ,  ,as  it 
has  now  in  the  European  countries^    But  in  the  United  States,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  most  foods  has  increased^ , ^ because  farmers  have  done 
a  fine  producti.on  job  during  the  viar  years,  , -,and  because  higher  incomes 
have  meant  more  food  passing  over  the  grocery '  counters  of  the  nation,  T^^is 
holds  particularly  true  for  fluid  mdlk,  i<3ream_  fresh  vegetables,  grains, 
meat,  eggs,  and  chickens « 

Today,  vegetables  make  up  slightly  more  than  one  ^quarter  of  all  the  food- 
an  A:'-erican  eats  and  another  quarter  is  madeb^    of  dairy  products. 
Breads  and  cereals,  meat,  eggs,  poultry,  and  fats  make  up  the  rest. 

The  Aj.ierican  diet  would  be  improved  if  vje  would  eat  more  whole-grain 
cereals,  and  less  refined  oneSo    In  the  whole  grains,  the  body  gets  Vitamin 
B  along  vjith  the  calories  furnished o    Cereals  are  among  the  least  expensive 
of  all  foodSo,ofi  man  working  for  ten  hours  on  a  big  wheat  farm  can  produce 
more  than  enough  calories  to  last  him  a  year,  but  in  a  ten-hour  day  on  a 
dairy  farm  he  can  produce  scarcely  ten  percent  of  his  needs. 

At  present,  most  people  get  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  calories  they 
need  from  whole-grain  breadstuffs.    It  would  be  far  better  to  use  enough 
whole-grain  foods  to  supply  one-half  the  needed  calories,  Whole-grain 
cereals  can  be  an  attractive  part  of  all  three  daily  mealso , .instead 
of  being  confined  to  breakfast ,,  ^because  they  can  be  used  In  mfiklng  soups, 
main  dishes,  breads,  and  desserts. 


And  here*        recipe  for  WHOLE  .JHEAT  FRUIT  AI'IP,        BREAD  tliat  sounds 
to  us  as  though  it'^  Could  ' double 'Tor 'hread  ' and  dessert. 


1  cup  dried  fruit 
7r  cup  fat 

2  cup  riolasses  or  syrup 
1  cup  boiling  water 

1  cup  v\ihole  wheat  flour  (wtirred) 


1  cup  enriched  all-purpose  flour 

•  -  ■  .(.sif "ted) 

1-1/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
^  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  nuts  (if  desired) 
1  egg  .beaten 


Cut  the  fruit  in  small  pieces.    Ac"d  the  fat,  syrup  and  boiling 
water,  and  set  the  raixture  aside  to  cool.    Mix  the  dry  ingredients  well, 
Ac:d  the  nuts,  if  used©  Wl'on  the  fruit  mixture  has  cooled,  add  the  beaten 
egg  to  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  dry  ingredients.    Stir  the  fruit  bread 
until  there*  s  no  drjr  flour  visible  ,  then  10  strokes  more.    Put  the  dough 
fnto  a  greased  loaf  pan  and  let  it  stand  fo"  ten  minutes,.  B:-ke  the 
bread  at  350  degrees  Feh.renlieit  for        minuses','  '    ,  !  , 

(.,oPKl^':£E  '    TURN      TO      OHE      NEST      MG-E,-.  ,) 


FSATORE  these;. 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vesetablcs  in  major 
m^lrkots  in  this  region,    ■'Jo  sugtjest  that  you  feature  those  fresh  foods 
when  you  r:ive  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
ti'Jenty-slxth  installment  of  this  feature  v;hich  you'll  find  in  "RADIO 
RC5UND  UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week,  '  . 

»  .  »  * 

'      Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
fcJr  this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
ydur  Ideal  market  news  office. 


BfSTON 


NEV-  YOm:  GlTi 


PHIMi^LPHIA 


Apples 
Beets 

•Crrulif  Idwei*  "  ■ 
Onions 
Peppers 
Hubbard  squash 
Turnips 


Apples 
Escarole 
"Onions ' 
Potatoes 
Sweet  Potatoes 
Pumpkin 
Spinach 
Turnips 


Small  apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Celery 

Kale 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Turnips 


W.^SHINGTON,  D.G. 


Apples 
Oiiions 
Oranges 
<  Potatoes 


PITTSBURGH 

'  '''HI 

Small  apples 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Peppers 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tangerines 


BALTIMORE 


Small  apples 
C:-.ulif  lower 
Oranges 
Potatoes 
Sweet  potatoes 
Spinach 


Comment, 


■   Althougji  colder  weather  is  restricting  the  quantity  of  local  perishables, 
modem  transportation  keeps  our  markets  well  supplied  vdth  fruits  and 
vegetabTes  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Small  apples-  and  oranges  are 
plentiful;  most  markets  have  ample  stock's  of  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  turnips. 


."CHICSCM  IS  FOR  FIGHIERS  FIRST", 


"Hie  ?Jar  Food  Administration  has  issued  a 
chicken  set-aside  order  that  will  divert  to. the 
armed  forces  a  large  part,  of  this  food  from 
*  ..     civilians  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  New. 
"      ■    Y'^rk  to  Richmond*    This  order  vjas  issued  so 
that  soldiers,  sailors,  faarines,  and  coast- 
guardsmen  could  have  the  chicken  they*ve  been  » 
,  asking  for.    Present  military  supplies  are        '  » 

,  110  million  pounds  short,    Fightersih  training,  . 

»  at  the  war  fronts,  and 'wounded  men  in  hospitals  , 

,  -  —  are  asking  for,  more- chicken.-    I  am  sure  that  ■     »  ■ 

  every  American  will- agree  that  we  should          '  ■  •  " 

,  supply  "Chicken  For  Fighters  First','"  , 


* 


And  there's  the  situation  in  a  nutshell, ,, in  a  statement  by  War 
Food  Administrator,  Marvin  Jones,    Homemakors  who've  been  planning  to 
serve  chicken  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  dinners  may  have  to 
change  their  minds,, .especially  if  they  live  in  tovjns  and  cities  along 
. the.^Eastern  Seaboard  from-New  York  City  to  Ri chmond-,  ■  Vixginia,  Chickens,,, 
especially  fryers  and  broilers,,, are  going  to  be  far-  and- few  between 
for  civilians  in  this  area  during  the  next  several  months. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  just  issued  an  order  reserving' 
for  the  Armed  Forces  all  chickens  produced  or  processed  in  Delaware,  and 
the  major  chick en -producing  counties  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,    These  are  the  areas  which  normally  supply  large  quantities 
to  meat  markets ,' hotels  and  restaurants  from  New  York  City  south  to 
Richmond,  Virginia, 

However,  there's  bound  to  be  or^bright  spot  along  with  bad  news,,, and 
here  it  is.    Storage  chickens,  and  chickens  produced  in  other  areas  are 
not  subject  to  the  order.    Neither  are  other  types  of  poultry,  such  as 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  squabs,  etc. 

The  War  Food  Administration  says  the  new  freeze  order  was  issued  to 
enable  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  up  the  110  million  pound  shortage  they 
now  face,    American  service-men  and  vjomen  overseas  were  in  grave  danger 
of  being  deprived  of  chicken  dinners  unless  military  procurement  was 
speeded  up  immediately.    Those  chicken  dinners  mean  too  much  to  G,I,'s 
for  them  to  have  to  do  without.    Chicken  is  not  only  a  nutritious  food  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,, , it' s  a  four-star  morale  item.    In  a  special  "Fact 
Sheet",  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  buys  the  food  for  all  the 
services,  said;    "A  shortage  of  chicken  for  the  wounded,  shocked,  and  worn 
out  men  (overseas)  is  tmthinkable," 

The  War  Food  Administration  Says  it  will  terminate  the  order  as  soon 
as  possible.    But  in  the  meantime,  civilians  vjho  can't  buy  chicken  as  often 
as  they'd  like  to  should  remember  that  "Chicken  Is  For  Fighters  First",,,, 
And  you  can  help  them  remember. 
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■OUT  ON  A  LII\ffi.>../jrny  homemakers  should  bring  back  the  bowl  and 
nutcjc'acker, 

CHRIsmS  SLaUTHS  AT,V-JORK  Plant  quarantine  on  presents  from 

abroad.   

im  SALSS  CUR^/S  GOESUP.....lIore  about  School  Lunches, 


FORECAST:    A  GRSSN  CHRIsmS  Expected  supplies  of  tree^,  holly 

and  mistletoe, 

THE  SliAPE  OF  PEi^'JTUT  BUTTER  TO  COME . . ,  *  .A  favorite  food  is  improved 


STRAINED  SITUATION....V/^aste  fats  must  be  strained, 


CHICKEN 


DEAD LINE.. •••More  facts  about  the  chicken  order , 


FEA' 


TURE  TFIESS,..., Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 
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OUT  ON  A  LIMB 


Pecans,  English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts,. .our  four  principal 
domestic  tree  nuts,, .are  of  record  or  near  record  crop-size  this  year. 
We  neM  this  big  crop  because  total  supplies  of  imported  nuts  are  curtailed 
due  to  the  war. 

Although  the  total  nut  supply  is  not  abnormally  large,  it»s  important 
to  encourage  homemakers  to  buy  more  nuts  than  usual  this  holiday  season 
and  during  the  winter  months,    HereVs  the  reason,., the  nuts  we  shell  have 
on  hand  this  coming  spring  will  require  cold  storage.    As  you  know,  this 
type  of  storage  space  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Probably,  you  broad'casters  already  plan  to  include  homemade  nut  cake, 
cookies,  and  candy  recipes  in  pre-Christmas  programs,'  But  in ^addition  to 
this,_ suggestions  for '  using  nuts  in  other  than  baked  products  vail  help  in- 
crease sales  for  the  next  few  months.    In -other  words    put'  the  nut  bovjl 
and  cracker  back  on  the  table. 

...  - 

Growers  and  shippers  have,  experienced  some  -difficulties  in  getting  the 
large  crops  harvested,  graded,  packed  and  shipped  to  market  because  of 
scarcity  of  labor  and  transportation.    Commercial  nutshellers  have  been 
handicapped  to  some  extent  for  the -same. reasonsv  '  But  all  have  worked  double 
shifts  ■'to  meet  the  holiday  demand^. 

True,  the  prices  of  nut'S  are  higher  than  in  ptoMf/ar  years.    But  the 
cost  of  ptoducts  to  tree  nut_  growers  has  increased,  too,    Tbe  cost  of  ' 
materials,  labor  for  caring  for  the  trees,  harvesting,  cost  of  grading, 
packing,  and  shelling  are "all  in  line  with  present  conditions, 

^  • 

Of  the  four  varieties,  pecans  grown  .in,  our  southern  states  are  now  the 
most  abundant,    (About  143  .i.iillion  pounds  or  10  percent  over  last  year*  s 
buiaper  crop.)    Lc.r^^e  type  .pecans- of  the  so-called  "improved  varieties" 
are  the  kinds  marketed  in  the  shell  for  home,  cracking.    The  smaller  pecans 
produced  on  native  or  seedling  trees  are  usually  shelled  commercially.  Tlicse 
shelled  nuts  are  convenient  time -savers, 

Lc-test  crop  figures  on  Eili^iish  walnuts  produced  in  our  Pacific  Coast 
States  now  total  about  I38  million  pounds,., .•making  'V\ialTfuts  second  to  pecans 
in  this  ye_ar»  5,  volume- production."  '  AliVionds  from  C-lifornia  are  running  .about 
41  million  pounds  and  filberts  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Oregon  principally) 
about  13  mdllion  pounds,    ALaonds  are  good  salted  to  be  eaten  "out  of  hand" 
or  make  a  special  addition  to  cakes,  and  coffee  cakes,    Aimond  paste,  which 
can  be  mde  at  home  from  blanched  ground  almonds,  is  the  base  of  macaroons 
and  vjonderful  in  certain  types  of  pastry. 

Other  domestic  tree  nuts... black  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  are  available 
in  some  localities.    All  in  all,,, our  domestic  supply  amounts  to  about  one 
pound  of  nut  meats  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,    Since  nuts  .are 
rich  in  protein  and  fat,  they  are  a  good  food  for  cold  weather,,, a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  diet  during  the  Christmas  period  and  through  the  winter 
months  that  follow. 


CHRISIMZiS  SLEUTHS  AT  VJORK 


Hula  grass  skirts,  German  helmets,  rare 
tropical  plants, », all  are  among  the  unusual 
gifts  our  servicemen  overseas  are  sending 
home.^    Tliu  thought  behind  those  gifts  is  fine, 
and  the  packages  bring  the  sights  and  experiences 
of  our  boys  closer  to  the  homefolks.  But 
here  is  one  warning  you  may  want  to  pass  along, 

O  •  -  •  . 

o  Have  your  listeners  who  receive  gift  packages 

«  from  servicemen  overseas  destroy  materials 

•  which  are  likely  to  carry insect  pests  and 

•  plant  diseases.    Once  established  in  this 
»  country,  these  pests  and  diseases  could  do 

•  serious  harm  to  our  farms,  gardens,  forests, 
,  lawns,  flower  beds  and  homes. 


It*s  impossible  for  omrquarantine  and  customs  inspectors  to  examine 
each  package  to  make  certain  it»s  free  of  plants,  unprocessed  plant  products 
or  packing  materials  that  are -carriers  of  injurious  pests.    The  millions 
of  men  and  women  v^ho  serve  our  country  overseas  are  sending  home  too  vast  a 
volume  of  gift-mail  for  wartime  personnel  to  inspect  at  ports  of  entry. 

At  present,  the  U,S,  Army  and  Navy  are  cooperating  by  giving  instructions 
to  the  men  and  women  as  to  what  plant  materials  are  likely  to  carry  plant 
pests  and  should  not  be  mailed  home*  Censors  are  cooperating  in  the  en« 
for cement  of  these  instructions.    Postal  and  customs  personnel  are 
assisting  our  plant  quarantine  inspectors  in  segregating  packages  con- 
taining plant  material.    All  this  is  in  the  interest  of  bringing  home  as 
rapidly  as  possible,, .and  with  safety,,, all  gifts  from  overseas. 

Since  it's  impossible  to  check  all  packages,  the  folks  at  home  must 
help  protect  their  farms  and  homes  from  foreign  diseases.    So  if  the 
package  contains  some  souvenir  in  raw  unginned  cotton,  rice  straw  or 
hulls,  dried  grasses  or  forest  litter, #, perhaps  the  only  packing  supp  lies 
at  the  front  line,,, this  material  should  be  burned  promptly. 

When  a  package  containing  plants  comes  in  from  abroad,  it»s  usually 
inspected.    If  passed,  the  wrapper  is  stamped  "Entry  Permitted"  or  "Inspected 
And  Released"  by  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

* 

If  a  foreign  plant  has  not  been  stamped  with  this  mark,  the  package  should 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  inspection 
station.    These  are  located  in  Hoboken^  New  Jersey;    Laredo,  Texas; 
Seattle,  Washington;  and  San  Francisco,  California,    If  the  station  determines 
the  plant  is  free  of  disease;,or  pests,  it  will  return  the  package. 


Anyone  who  wants  to  receive  plants,  bulbs,  roots,  and  seeds  from 
abroad  can  follow  a- 'i^itiiple- procedure  dravm -u-p-by  tT.S .  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Just  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Stomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  209  River  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
and- ask  for  instructions  bn' how  plants  should  be  packaged  abroad.  These 
simple' off ibial  instructions  can  be  sent  to  servicemen  with  the  request  that 
they  follow  them, 

^    Only  with  the  cooperation  of 'the  folks  at  home  can- 'VJe  help  keep  out 
'foreign  plant  pests.    In  the  past,  the  Japanese  beetle,  .Jluropean  corn 
•  bore-,*  &5i)sy- ftioth' and  cotton  bollWeevil' have  come  into  this  country  from 

abroad.    These  insect  pests  riglit  now. cost  us  in  crop  damage  at  least 

one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year, 

'  ,  . . , c tVJHTJTHE  SALES  CURVE  60ES  UP... .  .  - 

I^st  "wefek  in  "RADIO  ROUND-U?"  we  said 'that  school  lunchroom  managers 
vjho  were  buying  plentiful  foods  were  helping  "build  better  markets  for 
farmers  and'the  food  industry",    We*ve  received  a  couple  of  letters  from 
'■broad 0^5 stSi-^  •d.-3ki*hg 'us  'to  'expand  *6n'l:Ha'€ "statement. 

So  here  we  go  again.    If  every  boy  and  girl  got,,, or  could  get,,, a 
well-rbalanced  lunch  at  Home,  the  children  of  the  nation  would  be  eating 
their  full  quotJa  of  agricultural  products.    However,  this  noontime  Utopia 
does  not  exists    For  various  reasons  many  children  who  do  not  have  the 
adrvantage  of  a'  school  lunch  program  eat  noon  meals  that  are  not  at  all 
adequate.    The  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  well-planned  lunches-  will  use 
■more  fruit's,"  vegetables,  milk,  meat  and  other  agricultural  products  than 
tooiisands  of  poorly  planned  lunches.    So,  school  lunchroom  raanagers  who  are 
sei-ving  model  meals  to  the  children  all  over  the  country  are  using  more  of 
the  f  armer^  s  products  than  would  other.vise  be  used^ 

When  mothers  work  they  don''t  have' time  to  shop  for  and  pack  nutritious 
lunches  for  their  children.  Children  left  to  ^et  their  own  lunch  would 
rather  play  and  grab  £1  quick  snack.    Even  when  there  is  an  adult  to  pre«v 
pare  the  meal  at"' noon,  the  lunch  may  be  inadequate.    Especially  if  the 
person  who  prepares  the  meal  doesn't  know  the  foods  a  growing  child  needs. 

In  every  one  of  these  instanbfes,  the  farm.er  has  lost  a  potential 
market.    And  the  children  dre  even  greater  losers,    VJhen  a  school  serves 
a  noon  meal  that  meets  Type  A  and  IVpe  B  lunch  standards  set  up  by  the 
\"Iar-Food  Administration',  every  child  who  participates  is  assured  from  one-» 
'third  to  one^half  of  his  daily  food  needs, .school ' day  in  and  out, 

■  ■  '        '  .  , 

When  you  realize  that  approximately  30,000 ' schools  cooperated  in  the 
1943-44  community  Federal  School  Lunch  Program,  you  can  see  what  is  meant 
by  expanding  markets  for  agricultural  products.    At  the  same  time  th® 
schools  are  seeing  the  children  develop  sound  food  habits  thdt  mean  health 
now  and  in  tha  years  to  come,        *  ' 


.FORECAST;    A  GREEN'  CtlRISmS, 


■  T5i'e  Depart raent  of  Agrieultul^e,  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  War  Production 
Board  believe  that  an  ample  number  of  Christ- 
mas trees  will  get  to  roadside  stands  and 
markets  across  the  cQuntry  in  time' for  the 
holiday  trade, 

An  expected  supply  of  ten  to  fifteen  million 
trees  should  provide  a  selection  of  "tall*  short 
»uns'tor  ail  families  calling  for  this  traditional 
green  at  Christmas,    Foresters  are  suggesting 
holding  off  cutting  of  the  tre^s  iintil 
orders  are  in  sight .instead  of  doing  all 
the  actual  cutting  before  demand  is  determined. 
The  method  of  marketing  Christmas  trees  vdll 
-prevent  an  oyersupply  and  dumping  of  thousands 
of  trees. 


Most  of  the  nation^s  supply  of  Christmas  trees  comes  from  forest  land, 
though  some  farms  make  a  speciality  of  grooving  conifers  for  holiday  sale. 
Eastern  markets  are  largely  dependent  on  Nevj  England  forests,  particularly 
those  in  Maine.    Those  Eastern  forests  are  almost  entirely  in  hsmds  of 
private  ovjners.    Big  cities  in  the,.Middle    West  vdll  get  their  trees  chiefly 
from  the  northwoods  country  or  the  West... some  come  from  local  farm  wood- 
lots.    The  ijVest  drawa  a  lot  of  trees  from  national  forest  lands.  Trees 
from  these  national!|,y  owned  forests  are  marked  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
sold  under  special  use  permits.    The  cutting -must  be  don©  without  harm  to 
future  forest  crops. 

Another  popular  green  for  Christmas  is  holly.    Holly  grown  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Massachusetts  south  to  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  to  Texas,    In  the  past,  cutting  of  holly  has  b^en  so  extensive 
especially  in  the  grovang  region  north  »ot  Maryland.,  that  the  tree  is  dis- 
appearing in  this  section.    This  year  most  of  the  fresh  cut  holly  will  come  : 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,    The  Pacific  Northwest  gets  a  major 
part  of  its  holly  from_ cultivated  trees.    The  State  of  Vfeshington  is  rapidly 
developing  the  cultivation  of  the  English  holly  tree  for  sale  as  Christmas 
greens. 


As  for  mistletoe,,, Oklahoma  and  Texas  provide  the  main  market  supply. 
Mistletoe  is  a  parasite  and  grows  largely  on  the  oak  and  hackberry  trees 
in  these  two  states.  >  ' 


 THE  SHAPE  OF  PMDJUT  BUTTER  TO  GOm,,  .  . . 

■   After  the  first  of  the  year  most  peanut  butter  manufacturers  will 
be  iTiarketing  even  a  smoother,  richer-flavored  peanut  butter. 

In  th-e  first  place,  only  No.  I'or  top  grade  peanuts  will  be  going  into 
peemut  butter.    During  past  'seasons,  No.  2  grade'peanuts  were  also  used, 
VJith  slightly  more  peanuts  produced  than  in  194-3,  'early  estimates  now 
indicate  enough  top  grade  nuts  to'  meet  demands  for  peanut  butter  manufactur- 
ers.   The  lower  grade  peanuts  will' be  used  to  _ make  p.e'anut  oil, .popular 
as  a  salad  dressing' ingredient  and  for  use  in  margarine  and  cooking  fats, 
■  ■ '    ■  '  ■  »  -      .  ,  ■  .  . 

Then  too,  m.anufacturers  are  vable  to  get  priority  on  certain  types  cf 
•homogenizing  machine^rs?*.    With  this  equipment  the  peanut  butter  can  be  so 
l6repared  that  oil  separation  will  be  retarded.    Those  homomakers  who  pre- 
fer the  coarser  grind  peanut  butter  vdll  find  that  variety  as  vjell  as  the 
creamy  or  "regular"  grind'  on  the  market.  ' 

Of  course,  you  broadcasters  are'familiar  with  the'many  uses  of  peanuts 
and  peanut  butter. . ,sandv;ich  spreads,  salads,  desserts,  cookies-,  and  meat 
sauces,-    They  are  Group  Five  foods  on  the  Basic  Seven  Food- Chart  because  they 
are  rich  in  both  protein  and  fat  and  are  good  meat  alternates,'    Since  the 
protein  of  peanuts  are  of  good  quality,  you  could  stress^  the  idea  that  they 
can  well  occupy  a  more  p'rominent  place  in  evory-day  diet-s.    One  ounce  of 
peanuts  or' two  tablespoons  of^ peanut  butter  will  provide  about  a  tenth  of 
the  day^s  requirement  of  protein.    Peanuts 'can  also  be  an  importarft  and 
inexpensive  source  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin.    A  one-ounce  package 
will  supply  about  a  fourth  of  the  day*  s  Tequirement  of  niacin, 

.  . ^TBAINED  SITUATION . . . . , 

W.nen  you  tell  your  listeners  to  save  fat 
from  the  holi<lay  fowl  or  roast  for  the  salvage 
drive,  accent  the  fact'  that  all  used,  cooking 
fat  must  be  strained.    At  present  renderers 
report  pieces  of  bone  and  other  waste  matter 
are  going  into-  the  salvage'  can. 

Used  kitchen  fats  go  into  the  common  national 
pool  of  tallows  and  greases  for  use  in  war 
industries  and  for'-'C-ivilians,    The  manufacture., 
of  sjmthetic  rubber,  metal  working  lubricants, 
munitions  and  other  vital  war  equipment  all 
require  fats  and  oils,  > 


7 
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 JJEWS  OF  TEIE  NORTHEAST  REGION   _  V; 

(Cleared  by  OVifl  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

GHICKEM  DEADLIN5   ;. 

At  one  minute  past  midnight,  on  Moi^day,  December  11th,  the  chicken 
set-aside  order  goes  into  effect.    This  order  will  mean  that  chickens, #. 
especially  fryers  and  broilers  are  going  to  be  far  and  few  between  for 
civilians  in  this  area, 

It's  extremely  important  that  homemakers  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  pending  chicken  shortage. 

We  gave  you    the  facts  about  the  order  last  week... but  briefly  here's 
what  it's  all  about. 

The  Armed  Forces  face  a  shortage  of  110  million  pounds  of  chicken. 
According  to  statements  by  0,uarter master  General  E.B.  Gregory,  Basil 
0* Connor,  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Captaia  E.F,  Nuy,  in 
charge  of  the  of  the  Subsistence  Division  of  the  United  State's  Navy 
Bureau  Of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  such  a  shortage  is  unthinkable, because 
chicken,  in  addition  to  being  a  valuable  food,  is  a  four-star  morale  item 
for  men  in  combat  overseas,  and  men  in  military  hospitals  both  overseas 
and  here  at  home. 

So,  to  avert  a  chickon  shortage  for  our  fighters,  the  War  Food  Ad** 
ministration  has  issued  a  set-aside  order,  reserving  for  the  Armed  Forces 
all  chickens  produced  or  processed  in  Delavjare,  and  tha  major  chicken- 
producing  counties  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland,,, in  other 
words,  the  Del-Mar-Va  and  Shenandoah  areas. 

The  Del-Mar-Va  and  Shenandoah  areas  normally  supply  large  quantities 
of  chicken  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  markets  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
f rom  *>*'New  York  City  south  to  Richmond,  Virginia,    So  the  set-aside  order 
means  a  shortage  for  civilians  along  the  Seaboard  for  the  next  several 
months.    And  later  on,  the  order  may  be  broadened  to  include  other  areas. 
It's" also  imiDortant  for  homemakers  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
this  set-aside  order,  which  affects  only  chicken,, , and  prospective  supplies 
of  other  poultry  for  holiday  dinners. 

Storage  chickens-  and  chickens  produced  iii  other  areas  ate  not  affected 
by  the ■ order,, , nor  are  other  types  of  poultry,  such  as  ducks,  geese, 
squabs,  and  turkey.    From  »all  indications  now. ,, there  vdll  be  enough 
turkeys  to  go  around  for  Christmas,  'So  there  are  some  bright  spots  in 
the  chicken  situation.    First  of  all,  we  know  that  our  fighting  men  will 
be  getting  the  chicken  they  need  and  deserve, ,, and  second,,, the  traditional 
turkey  will  be  among  those  present  on  Christmas  day. 


FEATURE  THESE., , . , , 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  roajor 
markets  in  this  division.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
\vhen  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners,    This  is  the 
twenty-seventh  installment  of  this    feature  which  you'll  find  in 
"RADIO  ROIMD-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your  local  market  new  office. 


BOSTON  NEl'J  YOH<:  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 


iippxes 

ii-Ppxes 

Beets 

Beets 

Snap  Beans 

Collards 

Cabbage 

Beets 

Hanover  Salad 

Currots 

Broccoli  rabe 

Kale 

Rutabagas 

cabbage 

. Onions 

Spinach 

Collards 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Squash 

Hanover  ^alad 

Turnips 

Kale 

Leeks 

Oriions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Svveet  Potatoes 

Spinach 

Turnips 

WASHE-JOTON,  D,C. 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE 

Appl-. 

Appleg 

Apples 

G-rapei-L-ui'o 

Beans 

Beets- 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Kale 

Potatoes 

Grapefruit 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Onions 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

Comment. , , ♦ , 

Most  of  the  market^  are  well  supplied  with  greens  of  all  kinds  for 
use  in  salads,  or  cooked  vegetables,  or  in  soup.     There  are  also  adequate 
supplies  of  cabbage  and  onions. 
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I-N-S-I-D-E  


<  THIS  IS  THii;  STOHY. .  .Of  the  Army  Christmas  menu,  and  how  it  grew. 


DRUMSTICICS  FCte  G. I. »S.,, More- details  about  the  Chicken  SetWiside 


Order, 

PCTAT03S  FOR  K.P.  DUTY  Idaho-types  for  the  Army. 


<U/#  •  •  •  •  »»J»» 

BEEFING  ABOUT  IvEAT  "Buying,  by  Grade"  is  free  for  you. 


THE  SHORTEST  DAY  OF  IHS  YEAR  A  good  peg  to  hang  some  time- 


saving  hints  on.' 

PACKED  IN  LIKE  SARDINES  Expected  canned  sardine  production. 


KID-GLOVE  ORANGES.. .A  big  crop,,, for  attention  right  now. 


LEMON  SITUATION  LESS  SOUR  Adequate  supplies  are  on  the  way. 


■FLASH  BACK  ON  APPLES.       .New  method  of  preserving  flavor  in 


apple  juice^_        -   '  • 

FOOD  FA ...  .Filler"  Facts  for  your  use, 

WAR  fOOOnSUM/NlSTR/ITlOW, ......... . 

PLSL-JHF|S*,rC;OD  JjJF^R^TION  In  the  Northeast  Region, 


ijimm 


•  FEATURE  THESE , . . . . Plen t i fu  1  fruits  and  vegestables  in  -the  North- 

♦  east  Region. 


...THIS  IS  IHS  STORT. 


Not    of  Lili  Marlene., .but  of  the  Army  Christ 
ms  menu.    It's  a  story  that  you,  your  listen 
and  the  War  Food  /.dministration  have  had  a  pt 
in.    And  it's  a  story  that  had  its  beginning 
months  ago. 

Take  a  look  at  this  menu.    You'll  notice  turkey 
is  the  main  feature.  "Well,  way  back  in  the 
early  spring  the  Army  started  buying  hen  turkeys 
And  then  in  July  the  V/ar  Food  Administration 
issued  a  set-aside  order  on  turkey.  Probably 
you  told  your  listeners  that  this  food  order 
would  make  it  possible- for  the  Army  to  buy  the 
I  turkeys  they  needed  and  that  no  turkey  would 

{^'^  f~\  ^         sold  to  civilians  until  the  necessary  pounds 
C-  were^bou^t  for  Gol.  holiday  dinners, 

course,  this  menu  is  the  Army's  Master  Menu,  and  it  will  vary  some- 
different  parts  of'the  vjorld.    Som.e  of  the  turkey  will  be  boned  and 
♦  •particularly  in  the  countries.wiiere  it!  s  impractical  to  ship  bulky 
srated  food. 


As  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables, , ithe  Army  will  make  every  effort  t» 
serve  them  fresh.    In  tLi s - eo^Aiitry',  the  fruit  Salad  on  the  Christmas  menu  wil, 
be  made  from  fresh  oranges,  grapefruit,  apples,  and  tangerines.    But  in 
camps  abroad  the  salad  will  be  made  fr«m  canned  fruit.    Because  a  certain 
amount  of  canned  fruit  was^Set  aside  by  the  War  Food  Administratifn  f»r 
military  purchase, , .and  because  your  listeners  have  been  doing  vdthout  the 
commercially  canned  fruit  they  vjould  like  to  have,,, the  Army  cooks  will  have 
the  canned  fruits  they  need, 

» •  -  -  .     •  - 

An  interesting  note  here  is  that  cargoes  of  apples 'and  oranges  have  been 
sent  to  the  men  on  the  European  battle  fields  this  fall,  and  very  possibly 
■more  will  reach  them  in  time  for  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Christmas  dinner. 
And  the  citrus  fruit  that  is^grovm  in  Africa  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
popular  with  our  Army,  stationed  there. 

Although  cranberries  vjere  not  sO  plentiful  this  year,  every  company  will 
have  a  share  of  them, canned ,  fresh,  or  dehydrg.1^Ud, , .to- make  a  iittle  •f  the 
tart  jelly  so  popular  vdth  turkey.    Here  again  a  set-asidf  order'of  the  War 
Food  Adjpini  strati  on  comes  into' the 'picture,     30  percent  of  the  cranberry 
crop  was  allotted  to  the  armed  forces,- 


Ihe  green  vegetables  on  the  menu, , .asparagus  and  peas^, , probably  will 
'be  canned.    In  addition  there  vail  be  whipped ' Irish- potat-oesw fresh  or 
dehydrated, . .and  candied  sweet  potatoes, fresh  or  canned* 


Sage  dressing  and  hot  rolls  with  butter  are  almost  sure  to  be  served 
every  Army  man  wherever  he  may  jD.e,.  .  F^resh  bread  is  one  of  the  highly  priced 
foods  that  men  in  action  anticipate  and  enjoy.    The  butter  was  mainly  pur- 
chased .in  summer  months  when  milk  production  was  at  a  seasonal  highi  In 
every  case,  allocations  were  set  up  by  the  War  Food  Administration  so  that 
our  Armed  Services  would  be  assured  of  what  they  need  from,  America*  s  agricul- 
tural Efr»c<diction. 

So  you,  see,  months  of  planning  and  buying  have  been  behind  these  dinners^ 
Even  the  menu  v^/as  planned  about  six  months  ago,  by  the  Army  dietician  at  head- 
quarters in  Vjashington,    And  though  men  on  combat  duty  may  be  eating  C  or  K 
rations  Christmas  Day,  they  very  likely  will  eat  their  turkey  dinner  as  soon 
as  they  return  from  active  duty  or  perhaps  before  they  go. 

Roast  Turkey  ,      Sage  dressing 

Giblet  Gravy  -  Cranberry  Sauce 

SnoT.vflake  potatoes  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

green  peas  Asparagus 

Frssh.  fruit  salad  with  myonnaise 
celery  pickles  olives 

Hot  rolls  Butter 
Hot  Mincemeat  Pie  Ice  cream 

coffee 

candy  fruit  nuts 

-oOc- 

..     .DRIBIS TICKS  FOR  G,I.»s  

Every  country  has  a  dish  that  means  "special  treat".     In  America,  chicken 
dinners  mean  Sunday  feasts  or  a  more  fancy  menu  when  friends  and  relatives 
como  to  visit.    Because  of  these  associations,  the  Army  considers  chicken  a 
morale  food  for  our  fighting  men  and  women. 

The  Armed  Forces  now  face  a  shortage  of  110  million  pounds  of  chicken 
n  the  first  months  of  194-5^     To  enable  them  to  have  the  chicken  they  need,  th 
War  Food  Admij.nistration  issued  a  war  food  order  (effective  December  11th) 
vjhich  reserves  all  the  chicken  produced  in  the  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  for  the 
Armred  Forces^     This  means  that  every  chicken  produced  .or  processed  in  the 
important  poultry  areas  of  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
must  first  be  offered  for  army  pur-chase.     Chickens  that  do  not  meet  army 
specifications  are  not  subject  to  further  restrictions  and  the  ovmer  may  sell 
then  Vi/hen  and  where  he  vjishes. 

If  you're  wondering  vjhy  this  section  of  the  country  was  chosen  instead 
of  some  other  section,  here  is  the  a  :swer.     The  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  i;est  Virginia  area  is  one  of  th$  few  poultry  areas  in  the  country  where 
chickens  are  raised  in  great  number  for  sale  at  the  fryer  and  broiler  stage. 
In  other  poultry  sections^  flocks  are  raised  not  only  for  meat  supplies  but 
for  eggSo    If  the  chicken  are  not  to  be  kept  as  layers,  they  are  sold  off  in 
the  sur;mier  and  fall  mi0nths<.    Rigtit  novi/  fryers  and  broilers  are  the  types  the 
Army  wants.    And  in  other  than  these  few  commercial  broiler  areas,  poultry 
marketing  is  at  a  seasonal  low. 


•  <  n 


•  •  #4  « , « 

So  until  the  ne'cessary  chickens  are  purchased  by  the  Army,  consumers  frojH 
■  Nevj  York  City  to  Richmond,  Virginia  vail  find  chickens,, ,  .especially  broilers^ 
and  f ryers . ,  ,f  evj  and  far  between  during  the  next  several  months. 

Storage  chickens  •-♦.♦^  and  chickens  produced  in  other  areas  are  nc 

subject  to  the  order.    Neither  are  other  types  of  poultry ,,, such  as  duck, 
turkey,  geese  or  squabs.    The  order  v;ill  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  if  necessary  other  areas  nay  be  named  to  supply  chicken  for  Armed  Forces 
.  needs. 

It' 3  true,  the  stocks  of  poultry  in  storage  for  the  ^'ihole  country  are  " 
now  vjell  over  200  million  pounds.     The  A.rmy  owns  a  small  part  of  this  supply, 
but  the  balance  is  not  packed  suitable  for  Army  export  shipment  and  therefore 
this  poultry  ">,dll  be  available  to  civilians  . 

t^i#'^^V'  .....POTATOES  FOR  KP  DUTY  


When  your  listeners  begin  to  notice  a  shortage  ol 
the  long,  Idaho-t^rpe  of  potatoes,  you  may  want  tc 
explain  where  the  supply  is  going. 

Since  December  11th,  all  shippers  .ho  buy  and 
sell  potatoes  groim  in  the  heavy  producing  count; 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California  have  been  requi; 
by  a  recent  War  Food  Order  to  offer  their  stocks 
to  Government  buyers  before  malcing  deliveries  ' 
elsewhere.     These  potatoes  are  needed  to  meet 
military  needs  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
but  particularly  in  the  Pacific  fighting  zone  vJh' 
the  Armed  Forces  are  expanding  rapidly.    The  ordt 
as^ecessary  because  the  -^uarterraaster  Corps  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sujj'plieo  of  potatoes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  they  need    on  the  open  markel 

The.  potatoes  from  the  vjestern  areas  designated  are  of  good  keeping  quali- 
and  especially  suitable  for  export  use.     It  follows  in  line  of  economy  of 
transportation  that  these  western  areas  be  chosen  because  they  are  near  ports 
where  shipK.ent  trill  be  made  to  the  pacific  front.     Then  too,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  oho  ':.vjhydration  plants  are  in  the  western  region. 

Supplies  of  the  potat-ies  from  thes_e  designated  areas  not  required  to  mee" 
military  needs  i.lll  be  released  into  civilian  trade  channels. 

The  nation's  1944-  potato  crop  is  some  23  million  bushels  above  the  10 
year  (1933 — 42)  average  production.  And  Maine  alone  has  40  percent  of  the 
1944  supplies  not  yet  sold  in  comia^^rcial  trade  channels. 


,BEEFmG  ABOUT  l^EAT 


You've  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  raoat  grading  these  days, ..how  to 
distinguish  the  ration-free  Utility  grade  beef  from  the  choice,  good  and  cem- 
mercial  grades  that  require  points.    We  covered  the  subject  of  grades  in  the 
June  17th  issue  of  "RA.DIO  ROUND-UP'-',    If  you  could 'use  further  information' 
there  is  a  leaflet  published  by  the  U  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture  called, 
"Buying  By  Grade",    It  is  free  to  broadcasters  on  request.    Just  write  to 
MARKSTPIG  REPORTS  DIVISION,  QgFIGE  OF  DISTRIBUTION,  VJAR  FOOD  ALMNISIR/.TION , 
130  'SYiO.mM,  NSw  YORK  CITY,  7,  Ng;-J  YORK.  

o . , .  .THE  SHORTBST  DAY  OF  IHE  YEAR.. , ,  . 

Here's  a  tip  for  this  week  December  21st 

6Ho  f^Tow  shortest  day  of  the  year.    You  may  want 

to  hang  some  time-saving  hints  in  this  angle, 
CccK^nd      Speed  up  ideas,  such  as  shredding  cabbage  for 

M     ■      quick  cooking,^  using  the  absolute  minimum 
L^o  N  (s)         of  ^J^ter  and  having  the  water  boiling  to  start 
■"^--^ —  with,  then  keeping  cooking  time  short, 

v/TAt^M^ii  Probably  you  have  a  file  full  of  similar  hints, 

....  .PACKED  IN  LIKE  SARDII'ES.. , .  , 

They  look  like  sardines  and  they  taste  like  sardines, bo  pilchards 
caught  off  the  coast  of  California  are  marketed  under  the  trade  name  of 
sardines.     This  year,  pilchards,  or  California  sardines,  are  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  fish  catches,     The  expected  canned  production  will  be  nearly 
3  and  a  half  million  cases.    That's  a  "whale"  of  a  Idt'of  sardines  when  you 
realize  how  many  of  the  ''little  uns"  are  packed  into  one  tin. 

The  heavy  landings  in  October  and  November  svjamped  canneries.  Fish  meal 

and  oil  plants  v/ere  also  vjorked  to  capacity.    Fish  meal  by  the  way,  is  used 

for  poultry  mash  and  fertilizer  and  fish  oil  goes  into, the  national  pool  of 
greases  and  tallows. 

Since  sardines  are  in  heavy  demand  for  overseas  shipment,  every  possible 
pound  is  canned,  "war  requirements  will  take  55  percent  of  this  year's  pack, 
leaving  45  percent  for  civilians.     This  civilian  quota  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  supply  of  canned  fish  available  to  tho  folks  at  home, 
0\/ing  to  war  needs,  the  civilian  supply  of  other  canned  fish,  especially  salmc 
is  below  normal, 

o . » c  rKID--GLGV£  ORANGES..  ... 

That- 3  the  name  sometimes  tagged  to  tangerines  because  the  skin  peels 
off  readily  ....  and  if  you  know  the  trick.,.  ,all  in  one  piece-.    So  tangerines 
are  ideal  in  the  fruit  bowl  for  dessert  or  between  meal  snacks     No  Iocs  e 
juice  to  make  your  fingers  sticky^  and  tho  sections  come  apart  easily. 


Right  nov/  these  relatives  of  the  citrus  family  are  plentiful  in  most  of 
the  nation's  markets.    Even  with  the  hurricane  loss  the  tangerine  crop  is  one 
of  the  biggest  over.    The  all  liigh  record  was  set  in  the  1942— » 43  season. 
Practically  our  entire  commercial  production  comes  from  Florida,    But  tangerin 
have  a  short  season,  o  .th'ey*  re  mostly  gone  by  Marcht    So,  you'll  want  to  call 
your  li-steners  attention  to  tangerines  vjhile  they  last. 

Not  only  are  tangerines  easy  to  eat,  but  they* re  good  for  you.    They  don! 
have  quite  the  am.ount  of  Vitamin  C  as  oranges  and  grapefruit e    But  they  boat  ■ 
their  relatives-  in  Vitamin  A, c .that  •  vitaminwhich  helps  prevent  night  blind- 
ness and  builds  up  a  resistance , to  infection. 

And  if  you  want  a  bit  of  ronahtLc  history  in  your  copy,,, you  can  point 
out  that  tangerines  vJere  knovm  several  thousand  years  agOn    Way  back  in 
4000  B.C,  in  China,  they  vjere  so  precious  only  the  wealthy  could  buy  them.,.  The 
fact  that  today  they  are  also  knovm.  as  mandarin  oranges,  shows  their  oriental 
origin.      Our  grandfathers  were  not  as  familiar  with  tangerines  as  most  of 
us  are  today^.^it  was  about  73  years  ago  that  this  fruit  was  first  planted  in 
the  United  States c 

Tangerine  a- •erre  popular  in  the  army«  •  HovJeverj  one  mess  sergeant  reported 
that  when  he  first  served  tangerines  at  the  table  a  lot  of  the  boys  passed 
them  up,'   Then  he  took  to  leaving  a  crato  open  outside  the  mess  hallr  He 
noticed  the  boys  then  made  a  special  trip  to  go  by  the  box  and  help  themselves 
Possibly  they  thought  they  were  getting  a  taste  of  forbidden  fruito    At  any 
rate,  tangerines  are    mighty  well  liked  in  that  camp  nov;oooso  the  story  goeg* 

, , . .  ,LEMON  .SITUATION  LESS  SOUR. , ,  .  , 

,       We  touched,  on  th^  lemon  shoTtB.r/'^  i.i  a  , November  issue  of  "RGLTNID -UP"  , 
,At  that  time  wo.  explained  heavy  dem.ands  had  exhausted  the  storage  supply 
and  it  was  a  little  previous  for  the  new  harvest o    Now  the  new  crop  is  startin 
to  me.rketo    Perhaps  your  listeners  won't  notice  any  great  increase  in  volume 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.    But  you'll  be  able  to  forecast  that  adequate  supplies 
are  on  the  vjay,  .5 

, . . . .FLASH  BACK  ON  APPLES. . , . . 

When  you're  telling  about  the  available  supply  of  applos  on  the  market, 
you  may  want  to  mention  a  new  method  for  preserving  apple  juice„o ."flash" 
pasteurization. 

Scientists  at  the-  New  York-State  Fxperimert  station  who  work  on  improvin 
fruit  juices  say  that  .  pple  juice, oothey  object  to  ca.lling  it  cider, .,, can 
best  be  preserved  by  "flash  pasteurization".     Tnis  moans  the  cans  or  bottles 
of  juice  are  held  one  m.inute  after  filling  at  I70  to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
Next  they  are  inverted  for  three  minutes o « c -.then  cooled  rapidly,     Ti'.is  method 
saves  the  original  aroma  and  flavor  of  freshly  pressed  spple  juice. 


S    ft  1 


FEATURE  TPIESlil.'.-.V.-  •   

Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
raarkets  in  this  N  ^rtheast  Region,    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
foods  when  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to' yo\rr  listeners..  '.Tills  is 
the  tvjenty-etgbth  installment  of  this  feature  v/hich  you»ll  find  in 
"RAD'lO  ROUl'ID-^J?  ON  FOOD='  each  week.    •  ■ 

Latest  vjire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report,  For  daily  deve-lopments  during  ohis  current;'  week,  phone  your 
local  narket  news'  office. 


BOB'IDK 


Apples  • 
BeetS'  •  - 
Carrots 
Spinach 
•  Squash 
Turnips 


NSV;  YORI^  CITy 

Apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Collards 

Hanover  Salad 

Kale 

Onions 

Svjeet  Potatoes 
Turnips    ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Turnip  greens 


mLADELPHIA 

Apples 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Collards 

Kale 

Rutabagas 
Spinach 
Turnips 
T\imip  tops 


WASHPIGTgvi,  D'.C. 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 


Apples 
Beans 
Oranges 
Potatoes 


Cabbage 

Carrots 

Grapefruit 

Limes 

Oranges 

Rhubarb 


Beans 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Onions 

Oranges 

SvJeet  Potatoes 
Spinach 


Comment , , , , , 


Most  of  the  citrus  fruits,  except  lemons,  are  in  good  supply. 
They  are  parti ciilarly  appropriate  for  the  holidays,  for  they  are  festive 
as  well  as  healthful.    Remember  the' orange  in  your  Christmas  stocking? 


.NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION 


(Cleared  by  OVU  vjith  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT    

'     CfMICNS. , , .  .Many  beautiful  types  of  lilies  belong  to  the  onion 
family, . .and  so  do  asparagus  and  smilax, 

PEAMJIS . . . ,  .Although  some  people  thinlc  of  Africa.'  as  the  home  of  peanuts,, 
they  really  cane  from  Brazil.    According  to  one  story,  they  v/ere  taken 
;  from.  Brazil  to  Africa,  and  then  shipped  to  the  United  States,  Their 
introduction  to  the  United  States  as  a  food  was  accidental.  Peanuts 
were  loaded  as  ballast  on  a  slave  ship.    When  the  ship  arrived  here  the 
.         slaves  vJere  in  noticeably  better  health  than  the  crew.     This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  slaves  eating  the  peanuts  in  the  hold,,. and  so  peanuts  ' 
vjere  here  to  stay.,, as  a  food. 

HONEY.  » . .  .The  Greeks  had  a  vjord  for  daughter-in-la-p  trouble. ,,,, and  the 

word  was  HONEY,     Ihe  groom' s  mother  gave  a  jar  of  it  to  the  bride  sm 
her  words  would  always  be  as  sweet  as  honey. 

PIENTIFUL  FOOD  II':fFORiaTION  

■  The  foods  listed  belovj  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the 
Northeast  Region  in  general  for  the  month  of  January.    Your  mention  of 
.these  foods  on  your  progra!.'.s  viill  help  encourage  vjise  use  of  the  \'jartime 
food  supply. 

FRESH  FRUITS  tM)  VEGETABLES 


Apples  (especially  lower 
grades) 

•nions 

Beets 

White  Potatoes  (small  size 

only) 

Winter  squash 
Turnips  and  rutabagas 
Other  products  in  local 
abundance 


•  OTHER  FOODS 
Eggs 

Frozen  vegetables  and  frozen 

baked  beans* 
Dry  mix  and  dehydrated  soups 
Soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes 
Peanut  butter 
Citrus  marmalade 
Jams  (except  berry  varieties), 
j  el  lies-, « .and  apple  butter 
Wheat  flour  and  bread 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles, 
Oatmeal 


(NOTE),....*  Vifhere  there  are  facilities  for  handling  frozen  products. 
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. .  .W .H-A-T- »  -S  I^-S-I-D-E.. 


RING  OUT  THE  OLD  YEAR, . . ,  .VJith  a  championship  record  for  American 
agriculture.  ^^^^  

CHEESE  FOR  JA1\TUARY  At. the  same  level  as  the  last  tvro  months. 


'WITHSTANDING  A 


STARE  "Continuous  inspection"  and  all  about  it. 


NOW  WITH  HARMLESS  SHELLS. .German  prisoners  of  war  sort  peanuts. 


FRESH  FOODS  FOR  A  ERESH  LOOK  Don't  forget  fresh  vegetables 


in  mnter  raeals. 


YEAST  RISES  TO  THE  OCCASION  Different  types  of  yeast,  their 

uses  and  availability. 


UNO 


LE  SAM'S  G'jEST  HOUSE  Geared  to  wartime  food  conditions. 


TEIE  DAY  AFTER  Leftovers  from  Christmas  dinner. 


FEATURE  THESE.,, ..Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 


Region, 


WAR  FOOD  A0MfNI5rR/ITf0M 

Of^^i'ce  of  Disfribufion 


RING  OUT  IKE  OLD  YEAR 


C^^^^;  When  the  scores  for  194-4  are  added  up,  American 

.  'i-'^^    )      ,'  agriculture  mil  have  a  tallv  lll-^'the 


J 


agriculture  mil  have  a  tally  lii-^'the 
championship  class. 


(ft 


f\~]^---^  According  to  the  last  monthly  crop  report  issued 

i^*"*"""^  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  record 

,-  after  yecord    was  broken.    Put  down  first  the 

1^  Sj^i      \  long  hours  of  labor  that  piled  up  the  harvest, 

'^l-'-.--:^']^  There  were  fewer  skilled  men  on  the  farms  than 

//■^  I;-:;/ ,  in  any  year  since  we  entered  the  war.  Only 

lis:;;  '.  h  power  equipment ,  long  hours  of  labor  and  peak- ^ 

vj  S  •.        *  seas'on  helpers  saved 'the  situation. 

^TTT'  ^viT*        ^.H^'^l^.  -  '  J^es-p-i't-e  drimilJe'd  W  "inexp^  labor  and 

despi'te  growing  conditions  in  some  localities  much  less  favorable  than  .in 
1'942,  the  crop  production,  in  1944  about  equale'd'- the  all-time" record  of  ,tvm 
years  ago.    And  it  is  six  percent^ aboyp, jLast  year, 

practically  all  groups  of  crops  shared  in  the  large  production.  Totals 
for  grains,  fruits,  nuts,  and  commereiai -Vegetables  were  way  out  in  the 
lead.    Here  are  some,  of  the  yield  figures,   ■  Corn -j^roduct  ion -.now- -  estimated 
at  over  3,228  million  bushels  shatters  all  previous  records, or  97  million 
bnshels  over  that  1942  gage,    THe  ■hatidri''"s  largest  wheat  crop  in  histary 
stands  . at  well  over  a  billion  bnshels.  ■  ThL^^is  7-©- millinn' "bushers  larger 
than  in  1915*  *  ©the  highest  previou,s.  .pe.cor.d  and  also  due  to  war  demands, 
Cats  production  climbed  to  over  ljl66  million  bushels  which  is  threg.. percent 
over  last  year,  '       -  ■ — 

,».»•  ..-•'*'■ 

Rice  production  rose  to  70  million  bushels  to  exceed  all  previous  records 
Foftunate  too, because  this  country  is  how  shipping "rice  to  countries  that 
used  to  depend  on  Burma,  Thailand , ^gnd-Indo-China  for  their  supplies.  Be- 
sides continuing  average  civilian  allotments,  our  rice  continues  to  go  to 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii, ,, regular  customers  before  the  war.    New  out- 
lets since  the  war  are  the  United^-Kingdom,' -Russia ,  West  Africa,  Greece  and 
Fr?3nce,  ^  ■■  ■  ,  .  .  - 


This  year's  production  of  peanuts,  soybeans,  tobacce  anl  hay  and  forage 
hav^;  each  been  exceeded  but  few  times,'  Tobacco  production  in  1944  is 
estimated  at  over  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds.  This  is  nearly  a  third 
larger  than  last  year  and  only  two  percent  less  than  the  1939  record.  There 
is  however  a  larger  share  of  tobase^? 'going'into  cigarettes., ,27  percent  over 
194-3.  But  of  course  the  tobacco  used  to  make  cigarettes  ^is  aged  .for  varying 
periods  of  time,  normally  aUcKit  -two  -yeax*^. 

The  cotton  crop  was  only  about  average  though  adequate  to  meet  present 
conditions.    One  thing  though,  the  fiber  yield  per  acre,  295  pounds,  \® 
2  3"  above  the  previous  all-time-  record  in  1942.    This,  even  though 

t)33* a-;»»via^e  harv>-;sted  is  the  smallest  in  almost  fifty  years. 


Potatoes  and.  sweet  potatoes  will  provide  about  the  usual  per  capita 
supply.    A  large  part  of  this,  crop  vail  go  for  v;ar  requirements.  Production 
of  sugar  and  sirup  crops  G"<^t'-P  vjoro  holov;  average  chiofly  because 

sugar  boot  plant r.ngs  continue.l  o.-.  a  lev?  s-.aie,... 


«  *  •  •  •  • 


Although  there  are  sorae  local  shortages  of  feed  and  hay,  Americans 
start  the  new  year  with  a  larder  that  looks  well  for  our  Army,  civilians, 
and  Allies, 

o . .  o ,  CHEE?^3  FOR  JANUARY^  c  . . .  , 


When  you  are  suggesting  a  dish  that  calls  for  the  use  of  cheese,  you 
can  count  on  the  same  supply  on  the  market  as  was  avail«able' during  November 
and  lecember.    Civilian  supplies  of  cheddar  in  January  are  expected  to  be 
at  the  level,  held  in  these  two  months ,  o  <- oapproximately  .34  million  pounds. 

Good  news  though  is  that  this  supply  is  10  percent  larger  than  in  January 
1944^    Mniiuf acturers    of  cheddar  cheese  are^  only  required  to  set  aside 
2^  percunt  of  their  January  product ir'n  for  Government  purchase,    A  year  ago 
it  \jas        percent  for  the  same  month. 

Military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  for  cheese  are  expected  to  remain 
high  so  the  set-aside  program  will  continue.    But  as  in  the  past,  monthly 
quotas  for  Government  purchase  will  be  adapted  to  seasonal  changes  in  pro- 
du6tion. 


JIIHSTAM3ING  A  STARE, 


Food  packed  under  continuous  Inspection  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  really  gets  the 
"eye",.    It  must  withstand  a  long  stare  from 


Uncle  Sam's  men  and  women  in  white, 
the  story. 


But  here*  s 


must 
well. 


"Continuous"  inspection  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  vjas  started  by  the  U.S.  D-partment  of 
-■'Agriculture  in  1939.    But  the  canneries  themselTe 
FiUst-  request  and  pay  for  this  service.  It 
started  as  an  experiment  with  pne  processor 
back'  in  1939 »    But  an  official  check  the  past 
F(yLLv/    PAc  K t    ^"^^^^  revealed  that  72  plants  across  the  country 
'  had  continous  inspection  for  the  1944  canning 

season. 

In  the  first  place,  a  plant  that  wants,  '''continuous  inspection"  service 
have  clean  working  rooms  -w-ith  proper  ventilation.     Then  there  must  be 
■arranged  working  equipment  and  good  facilities  for  disposing  of  vjaste. 


Vifhen  we  say  "continuous  inspection",  we  mean  tests  start  from  the  tim^ 
produce  is  brought  into  the  canner's  ruCyiving  station  until  it  is  r^ady  to 


leave  for  the  grocery  shelf.    FresH-ffood  inspectors  may  check  the  fruits 

or  vegetables  as  they  are  delivered  at  the- cannery  receiving  platform. 

Then  processed-food ' inspect  or s  follow  the  fruit  or  vegetables  through  the 

plant.    These  inspectors  are  highly  trained  food  specialists.    About  half 

of  them  are  women  and  they  work  in  ^0  laboratories  across  the  country. 

Inspectors  best  fitted  by  experience  to  observe  plant  operat,ions  are 

assigned  from  the  laboratories  to  work  in  plants  desiring  continnous  inspection 

These  processed-food  inspectors  watch  the  preparation,  cooking  and  fillin 
of  the  containers.    This  means  checking  everything  from  the  washing  and  pe€l-i- 
ing  of  a  fruit  to  checking  on  instruments  that  control  temperature  and 
canning  pressure.    It  means  the  inspectors  take  ample  cans  from  the  finished 
lot  to  thv-  canner' s  laboratory  for  further  analysis  and  scoring.    Here  ' - 
the  cans  are  opened  and  inspected  for  such  things  as  ripeness  and  color, 
careful  workmanship,  removal  of  blemishes,  acid  or  sugar  content,  size 
and  maturity. 

vovj  <?nn  you  tell  if  canned  food  has  been  packed  under  "continuous  in- 
spection"?   VvjII  each  container  bears  an  official  shield  stamped  on  one  end. 
The  label,  too,  often  bears  the  words  "P.. eked  under  continuous  inspection 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  A^sri culture," 

. . .  ,  .NOW  WITH  HAra^ILESS  SHELLS . . . . .  ' 

German  prisoners  of  war  are  helping  sort  peanuts  for  quality  and 
grade  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  North  Ccrolina,  and  Virginia  where 
the  crop  is  grovm. 

The  final  grading  of  peanuts  in  the  mills  is  done  by  hand.     This  is 
done  to  make  sure  that  the  public  gets  only  the  best  peanuts  from  the  crop. 
This  year  there  v;as  close  t»  a  record  peanut  crop,  and  mill  operations  fell 
behind  schedule  because  of  a  shortage  of  labor.    The  use  of  German  prisoners 
of  vjar  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  lahor  problem. 

Reports  to  the  War  Food  Administration  say  that  vjhen  the  men  were  first 
brought  to  work  they  were  slow,  '  They  were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  peanut 
sorting  and  selection.     The  prisoners  quickly  improved  with  practice,  and 
when  put  on  a  piece-work  schedule  could  finish  in  six  hours  what  was  con- 
sidered a  good  stint  for  an  eight-hour  day, 

 FHSSH  FOODS  FOR  A  FRSSH  LOOK.,.,, 

"Som.ethin£:  old,  something  nevj"  starts  the  bride-to-be  on  her  trousseau 
attire,  Woll,  "jiomething  cooked,  something  served  in  fresh  form"  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  for  winter  meals. 

Of  course,  cold  weather  calls  for  fuel  and  energy  producing  foods.  And  d 
fortunately  the  majority  of  people  instinctively  eat  the  amount  of  caloria  M 
foods  they  need,  ^'J-hervjise  there  vjould  be  more  overweight  and  under'jveight  1 
people  than  there  are  now-  -  i 


»  ^  »     •  ■»  » 
•  • •  • • 

Many  homemakers  are  now  following  the  B'sic  S.:ven  Food  C';iart  when  they 
plan  their  meals,    Tl'is  means,  among  other  things,  .they  see  that  their 
families  are  served  vegetables  and  fruits  tv/ice  a  day^    But  in  vjinter  they 
tend  to'  neglect  the  importance  of  seeing  that  "frvish"  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  served. 

Vitamins  are  "protective"  food  values, . .they  help  prevent  infections 
and  build  up  a  resistance  to  colds,  -Those  vitai  ins  supplied  in  fruits  and 
vogetaiDles  are  best  maintained  in  the  fresh  product.    So  urge  your  listeners 
to  servo  some  fresh  green  and  yellow  vegetable  or  a  fresh  fruit  at 
winter  meals.    You  might  suggest  crisp  green  salads,  cabbage'  slaw,  carrot 
stips,  apple  and  citrus  fruit  salads,, .all  vath  vitamin  freshness, 

 YEAST  RISES  TO  THE  OCCASION  


It's  very  easy  to  take  the  ordinary  things  of  life  for  granted.  Most 
of  us  don't  even  think  about  the  importance  of  many  of  the  ingredients  that 
make  up  our  popular  foods..    Yeast  is  such  a  small  component  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  that  vv'o're  likely  to  ■ix:.pfc     it  without  thinking. 

In  fact  J  this  hap'p'ehbd  to  the  people  in  a  small  South  Dakota,  town 
several  vainters  ago,     They  had  a  terrible  blizzard  which  kept  them  snovjbound 
for  about  a  months    During  that  time  they  had  to  eat  only  the  foods  that 
'.jero  available  in  the  town    because  all  contacts  to  the  outside  world  were 
cut  off  -:    They  msnaged  very  well  with  everything  e:vcept  bread.    The  town 
baker  ran  out  of  yeast.     It  v;as  then  that  the  tovjnspeople  realized  the  im- 
port: nco  of  this  minute  ingredi:;nt  of  many  bakery  products.     Because  yeast 
was  so  vital,   tho  p.^ople  called  out  of  tovffij  and  had  an  airplane  drop  cakes  of 
yeast  on  a  flight 'over  the  town. 

Yon  might  explain  to  your  listeners  that  the  small  packages  of  yeast 
they  buy-  in  their  grocery  stores  are  knowr.  as  compressed  y;3a3t.    We  have 
an  aile.'.uate  supply  of  this  kind  of  yeast  to  meet  all  the  existing  demands 
f^r  it      Y^-ast  is  a  microcpie  plant  which  is  grovm  on  a  solution  of  beet 
mo".a;;s«js  and  cane  molpsses.     The  proportion  of  cane  mo], asses  varies  with  each 

?;■■*.  '.al'-j-c-      E'very  maker  has  a  strain  of  7 cor'  all  his  ovm  to  give  his 
pro- v..'     ind.i  v'ldaaj  character:!  st.icSc    Nut/:  ^    r.  sc.'.  ir.  zro  addod  to  the  mixture 
of  '.: 00-..  and  cane  molasses  to  make  the  yor?  .  c:-r\-  j;--^". p :. c-ly ,    Air  is  blo/.'n 
thrci..!.:''ti  th'j  'riiiriiaro  and  the  yeafjt  is  dr-iv;.  r"-v.n  the  yeast  is  put  in  a 

mccLj.'ie  si:t.i  U:r  to  a  cream  separctor  cvd       iJ-  :d  to  gc"  rid  of  any  trace  of 
molasses-     The  next  step  is  to  put  the  yeast  through  a  filocr  press  in 
or  dor  uc  gei^  out  as  much  water  as  possible.-     The  last  thing  done  to  the 
yc-ast  IS  pressing  it  into  either  small  blocks  for  homemakers  to  buy,  or 
the  Large  oiio-pound  size  for  bakers. 

Some  r-omemakers  need  to  bo  reminded  that  this  kind  of  yeast  must  bo  ' 
kept  under  refrigeration  all  th.j  timxC,  If  it  is  loft  at  ro';m  temxperature, 
its  baking  qualities  are  reduced  and  it  becomes  moldy. 


There  is  a  kind  of  yeast  that  does  not  have  to  be  kept  in  the  ref rigera-^'a 
tor.    This  is  a  compressed  yeast  that  has  been  dried  at  such  low  temperatures 
that  it  is  not  killed.    The  final  product  is  a  brovjnish  yellovj  granular 
material  that  can  be  , used  the  same  as  compressed  yeast.     It  is  kn^jwn  as 
active  dry  yeast.     This  type  of  yeast  has  been  set  aside  for  military  ard 
Lend-Lease  purposes  so  horaemakers  probably  won't  be  able  to  buy  any  for 
quite  a  v^hile^  jjj^ 

A  third  type  is  knovm  as  brewer's  yeast.    As  the  name  applies,  it  is 
a  by'  product  of  the  brewing  industry.    Formerly,  this  vras  not  used  at  all, 
but  during  the  early  part  of  the  mr,  an  effort  was  made  to  rec'ver  it.  Now 
large  amounts  are  being  recovered,  dried,  and  used  for  animal  feeds.    It  is 
also  being  used  for  foods  but  beforj  it  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
the  bitter  flavor  must  be  removed.    This  is  donu  by  carefully  washing  it 
with  an  alkaline  solution. 

Primary  grovm  yeast  is  also  a  by-product  of  the  brewing  industry.  In 
this  process,  the  bitter  yeast  is  put  back  on  the  molasses  and  grown.  It 
is  a  food  yeasty  used  in  makii-g  pills,  yeast  extracts,  etc, 

. .  ^  o.UlTCLB  SAIA'S  GUEST  HOUSE..  . .  , 

Many  homemiakers  are  still  in  the  iiidst  of  their  holiday  entertaining. 
And  perhaps  they  are  even  a  bit  tired  of  getting  ready  for  guests,    A  comi- 
parisioQ  of  their  problems  with  the  problems  of  Uncle  Sam's  hostess  miight  be 
cheering  by  contrast. 


BlaT  -  Eouso  is  the  mansion  in  VJashington  where  our  G-overnment  entertains 
high  cr.,:-^. ci als  from  other  nations,    Mrs.  Victoria  Geaney,_  the  housekeeper, 
not  on'L  V  has  to  be  sure  the  guests  are  in  exactly  the  right  place  at  the 
tabl-    but  she  has  to  check  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  each  guest. 

\?lr  on  Uncle  Sam  expects  a  high  official  from,  another  government,  the 
Stat''^  I'.rartniont  calls  the  Blair  House  and  tells  Mrs,  Geaney  who  is  coming, 
wher:         ^  from  and  all  about  it,,    Mrs,  Geaney  imimediately  reads  up  on  the 
likes  ar.d  r'ool  customs  of  that  country,  and  of  course  the  Protocol  men  in 
the  Sta:;u  iDepartm.ent  are  ready  with  advice  too. 

Although  ivirs,  Geaney  entertains  for  some  of  the  most  famous  people 
in  the  world,  she's  still  a  thrifty  housekeeper.    Hur  staff  prepares  left- 
overs \n  attractive  viays.    She  says  that  casseroles  vjith  unusual  sauces 
soor.'.  tj  be  -^I'l  ai'Gur.d  favorites-    So  that  all  fat  can  be  salvaged,  the 
7  '-■it  f^'.-^/i'  v.'ae  meat  before  it  goes  t.^  the  tabloa    And  the  chef 
know;?  ".l!   -.be  rvxruir  of  the  trade  when  it  comes  to  food  cons.rvation. 

Taer-  j.s  no  waste  in  tho  vjell-organized  kitchen  at  Blair  House.., all 

entertii".ii:i_ig  is  geared  to  vjarc 


. .  .NKJS.  OF  THE  NORIHEAST  REGION 


(Cleared  by  OVJI  ..ith  an  "A"  essential-  rating) 

THE  DAY  AFTER. «         '  ' 

♦ 

Tiio  day  after,,.and  in  f^ct,  for  several  days  after  Xraas ,  .homemakers 
will  have  the  problem  of  making  leftovers  appetizing- so  that  the  family 
vdll  enjoy  everything. , «from  warmed  over  turkey,,, to  soup.    Here's  a  list 
of  ideas  v.'hich  we  hope  mil  solve  the  problem,  •• 

First,  t)f  course,  there's  leftover  turkey,  or  other  poultry.  It's  wise 
to  reraember  that  cooked  poultry  doesn't  keep  very  well.    It  should  be  cooled 
quickly  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator.    Then'  it  can  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  v;ays,    for  example: 

'cold;.,.    Diced  in  salads;      Sliced  in  sandwiches;     Qn  cold  cut  plates; 
Or  jellied, 

HOT,,.,,     Creamed;  In  a,  savory  pie;     In  croquettes;     In  a  baked  loaf; 

'   Timbales;     In  chop  suey;    Curried;    Or  panfried  (in  fat  and 
breadcrumbs  or  flour)  , 

Next,  there's  the  problem  of  vjhat  to  do  with  the  giblets, ,, and  vjith  the 
bony  pieces  of  poultry  that  nobody  wants  to  eat  as  is.    The  giblets  can  be 
stev/ed  until  they're  tender,  chopped  fine,  and  used  in  gravy,,, or  braised 
with  nusrooms,  other  vegetables  and  seasoning.    Or  they  could  be  sauteed,,, 
chopped  fine,  with  added  seasoning  and  flour.     Tliey  can  be  added  to  leftover 
cooked  poultry  and  pan-fried  in  flour  and  fat.    To  make  a  gravy,  add  milk. 

The  bony  pieces  can  be  used  to  make  soup  or  f ricaseed, , ,they' re  delicious 
that  way.., or  stewed  with  the  giblets.  To  make  soup,  cook  the  neck,  ivings, 
feet,  and  other  pieces  until  the  meat  drops  off  the  bones.    For  consumme, 
clarify  with  crushed  .egg  shell  and  beaten  vvhite  of  egg.    For  noodle  soup, 
add  noodles,  vegetalbes,  and  chopped  cooked  fovil. 

Another  problem  that  sets  in  after  holiday  dinners  is,,, , .leftover  bread. 
Day-old  bread  can  be  used  for_  Melba  toast,  egg  toast  (using  medium-cost. 
Grade  B  eggs,  of  course)  or  sandxjiches.    Bread  that's  two  or  three  days  old 
can  be  used  to  prepare  breadcrumbs  for  future  use.  Cut  the  loaf  in  half  and 
shred  the  inside  xvith  a  fork.  Pull  the  pieces  apart  vjith  the  fingers,  until 
the  crumbs  are  even  and  fine,    Stcre  the  crumbs  in  a  covered  container  in  a  co.' 
place.    Sliced ' bread  , can  be  used  to  make  crujiibs,  too.    Allow  the  slices 
to  become  hard,  then  rub  one  slice  against  another,., or  rub  it  against  a 
grater.     Then  store  the  crumbs  in  a  cool  place,  in  a  covered  container. 

As  for  leftp-ver  vegetables, ,  ,whi ch  shouldn't  be  wasted,  ., serve  them  cold 
and  sliced  in  salads,,, or  use  them  in.  meat  pies  and  stews.  The  water  in  which 
vegetables  have  been  cooked  is  full  of  good  food  value.    Sotre  it  in  a  covered 
container  in  the  refrigerator,    VJith  proper  seasoning,  it  nakes  a  delicious 
cold  cocktail,, , and  you  can  use  it  in  soups .,  ,gravie-H, ,, and  sauces. 


Cold  stuffing  isn't  the  most  appetizing  of  dishes... so  use  it  these 
appetizing  vjays: 

» •     • «  « 

If  it's  bread  stuffing,  it's  delidious  made  into  cakes  and  fried  or 
brovvTied'in  the 'oven,-,- wand- it -  can-. ■■be:-used  Ijast.aad -of -bread  crurabs  in  cro- 
quettos,  meat  loaf  -and  baked  vegetable  dishes.    Rice  stuffing  can  be  used 
as  Spanish  rice.., or  'in  a  casserole  dish.  Potato  stuffing  can  be  reheated 
by  steiuiiing  and  used  as  is,,, .or  made  into  pancakes  by  adding  a  proportionate 
araount  of  egg. ..and  used  as  a  topping  for  neat  pie,  it' s •bQth,practical  and 
delicious. 

!  ■  •  ■      '  •  . 

,   ,  fr 

Lef':ovor  desserts  can  be  used  in  practical  ways,  'too,  For  instance, 
if  cake  is  getting  stale ,toast  it,  or  serve  it-with  fruit  sauce.  Stale 
cakes  and  cookies  can  be  made  into  crumbs  and  used  as  the  base  for  a  pudding. 

Shelled  nuts' should' be  covered  and  kept  in  the  icebox  because  of  their 
high  fat  content".    Nuts  in  the  shell'  should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dry,  dark 
place c 

•  .      And  here's,,  a  ver^^  important  lef tover , , ,one  that  should  be  treated  with 
special  carco » -."fciat  ■  s  fat.    Remember  these- rules  about  it: 

First c r. car;Dful.  regulation  of  temperature  is  ver3'"  important  in 
■cooking  with'  fat  -  ^in  order  to  prevent  the  sri0k_ing  (decomposition) 
which  ■c.sua/.ly  j.mparts  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  food,  and  which  makes 
the  fat  unfit  for  uses. 

Fat  to  be  stored  should  be  strained  first  and  stored  in  'the  refrigerator 

Any  excess  fat  to  be  removed  before  cooking  should  be  rendered  and 
-placed  in  a  covered  container  stored  in  the  refrigerator. 

Drippings  from  the  roast  or  skimmed  fat  from  broth  should  be  strained 
-•and  placed  in  the  ssjne  container  as  above. 

HeTJly  oollecte.d  fat  can  bo  added  to  other  fat  if  the  latter  is  fresh. 

Save  fat  used  for  deep-fat  frying.  Strain  and  store  in  the  refrigerator. 
Slices  of  raw  po^iato  cooked  in  the  fat  vdll  absorb  strong  flavors 
■of  fcods  previously  cooked  in  it, 

•    Use  this  saved  fat  instead  of  butter  to  "butter"  bread  crumxbs,  to 
flavor  vegetables,  and  in  making  cookies,  pastries,  biscuits  and 
vraff  les  ^  o  ..to  enrich  lean  meatSc.^„to  melt  in  baked  potatoes,  and  for 
••  panning  vegetables.    Rendered  poultry  fat  makes  an  especially  delicious 
spread o  *  ' 

FMALLY^ ,.  c ,  .Any  fat  which  can't  be  used  for  cooking  or  eating  should 
be  strained  and  placed  in  the  fat  salvage  container. 


FEATURE  1HE3E 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  Northeast  Region,    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
foods  vjh©n  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is 
the  twontj''-ninth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in 
"RADIO  ROUND-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news  office. 


BOSTCK 

NEVJ  YORK  CITY 

"Rests 

Carrot  s 

H- Tn  "D  fif  T*u  i  t 

\jr  J-  ^— i  f~'  w  s.  u.  \^  ^  V 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Uranges 

Oranges 

Spinach 

Potatoes 

Squash 

Rutabaga 

Tangerines 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tangerines 

V^A'SHINGTON ,  D.C. 

PITTSBURGH 

Apples 

Apples 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Onions 

Or  anises 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Tangerines 

PHILADELPHIA 

Apples 

Beets 

Col lards 

Grapefruit 

Hanover  salad 

Kale 

Onions 

Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Tangerines 


BALTIMORE 

Apples 
Beets 

Grapefruit 

Greens 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Spinach 

SweetPotatoes 

Tangerines 


Commer 


Our' ons  are  plentiful  in  these  markets,,  right  on  the  sp  ot  to  add  zest 
to  holiday  mea?.s  ,  Greens  of  all  kinds  are  still  on  hand  for  soups  and 
salads:  arii  you  will  notice  a  plenty  of  citrus  fruits  which  will  add 
color  and  flavor  to  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year^ 
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MEATS  BACK  IN  THE  "REB"  Explaining  ration  changes, 

•••••»••••• 

BUTTER  "FLIES"  FROM  TEIE  lI^iRKET  The  story  behind  recent  point 

changes, 

POINTERS  ON  C/vNNED  VEGETABLES. .Why  they're  on- again  after 
being  off  the  rationed  list, 

••••••••••• 

MORE  ABOUT  "LESS"  Behind  the  scenes  with  the  sugar  situation. 


IN  THE  SPICE  BAG  Spice  supplies  up-to-datet 


CUT  AND  DRIED  OPINIONS. ..  .Dehydrated  vegetables  popular?  Read 
and  find  out. 

ALL  DAY  COFFEE  DRINKERS  How  the  coffee 'tasters  function. 


JUST  A  REMINDER. ... .On  point  budgeting,  and  how  fat^ salvage  can 
help, 

FOOD  FACTS  Filler  facts  for  your  use, 

FEATURE  THESE  Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 

WAR  f aO0°AOM/Mf5rR/ITfOM 


A  iti 


OfficeofDisfribufion 


.MEATS  BACK  ffl  THE  "RED 


Home.malcers  vjho  haven* t  been  able  to  find  bacon  and  some  other  kinds 
of  mea'Us  in  their  markets  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  recent  change  in 
the  "red"  ration  list*    One  of  the  reasons  for  the  shortages  of  certain 
kinds  of  meat  vjas  a  mal-distribution  of  these  cuts.    The  meat  has  not 
been  shared  equitably  botvjeen  meat  producing  and  non-producing  areas. 
By  putting  these  meats  back  on  the  ration  list,  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  much  more  even  supply  of  meat  throughout  the  country, 

Cf  c&vxsQ,  the  mal-distribution  of  meat  vjasn^  t  the  only  reason  for 
the  shortf-.c^e.  Even  though' there  vjas  an  increased  production  of  meat  in 
the  United  State?  in  194-4,  the  demands  for  our  moat  have  increased  during 
the  year.    More  iaeat  is  needed  for  railitary  uses  while  the  increased  in- 
comes have  pushed  the  civilian  demand  for  meat  far  sihead  of  the  supply. 

The  pros.p^/3t3 -for  1943  are  not  brighter  for  civilians.    For  the  first 
quarter  of  194,'?,  civilians  will -be.  .allotted- a.b;pu^^^  percent  less 

'of 'all  ■ir-i-n-ds- .of.  jiieat  than  they  received  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1944,    This  allotment  by  the" '1,^fctr  Pood -Administration  means  that  each 
civilian  tajIII  average  about  127  pounds  of  meat  for  the  "entire -year ,  This 
is  about  the  seme  as  the  1935---1939  *  average,  but  only  about  three-fourths 
of  'What  their  higli  purchasing,  pp\;or^  would  enable"  peaple  to-,  buy.  if- rationing 
wore  not"  in  effect,  ■.■ 

;  .,   BUTTER  "?l73>3S'i- .SRQIvI  THE  LIARiaT.'V.  ' 

Butter  as  you  well  know,  has  -hi-^-:Sv«.-now..wa5.;  toll  of  twenty-four  ration 
points  a  pound.     The  meaning  is  quite ' clear, the  supply "is  very -low  and 
deimnd  hi^.    Here  is  the  story' that'led  up  to  the  recent  point  change,. 

In  spite  of  the  p res en.t,  butter  situation,-  the-re, were  near  record 
supplies  of  mi]^  .this  past  year,  '  FTuid  milk  production  in  1944  ^vas  almost 
as  high  as  in  the  peak  dairy  year  of '  194^^  ,  ,;^n  contrast,  butter  -production 
for  the  year  fell  below  both  .1943*and  pre-war  '{1935'-^-59)  •l3yj3ls,,«in  fact 
to  the  lowest  level  in  about  tv/enty  years,    l/fhy  wasn't  more  butter  made? 
Well,  the  additional  milk  produced  MS"  drained  off  in  the  form  of  fluid 
milk  by  civilians  and  by  Mlitary' end  Lend-Lease/requireracnt-s  for  cheddar 
cheese  and  milk, ,, fresh condeneejd,,^  dri  ed ,  and  evaporated, 

.7iie  began  v/ith  a  small  Vuft*e-/ "production  and  we  shared  it,  -  Sf  the 
amount  made,  80  out  of  every ' hundred  poujids  prod  iced  during  the  year 
vjent  to  civilians, ,  ,13  poun9l§.v«"ent  to  jur  military  forces,. and  the  remaining 
3  pounds  went  to  Le:pd-Lease, ,  ,.iapstiy  the  Russian  Army  and  their  hospitals. 
In  other  words,  93  percent  o:^  our  butter  was  fpr.  American  use. 

That  80  percent  of  the  supply  for  civilians  should  have  meant  one 
.pound  ^a  month  per  capita.    But  this  does  n'o't' "fell  the  ■vj'hole  st'ory.  Farm 
frjnilies j  "produc^ing -their «own ,l}utter  J  customarily  use  more  'than  the 
average  fcjaily.     This  reduced  the  share 'f d?' non-s-f  arm- fapf.ies  .a  bit  more 
than  three  ounces,  •    ^    -.v  - 


\ 


Restaurants,  lnstituti6ris"&na  industrial  users  also  took  a  slice  out  of 
the  amount  for  home  use,,ia  bit  less  than  three  ounces.    Wiih  these  six 
ounces  removed,  the  average  share  for  urban  users  averaged  ton  ounces  a 
month.    Total  unrationed  civilian  denands  for  buttertoday  vjould  probably 
be  far  more  than  the  16  to  l8  pounds  per  capita  consumed  in  pre-war  years, 

 WHEEE  DID  THE  REST  OF  IHB  MILK  GO?  

Civilians  on  an  average  drank  l60  quarts  of 
milk  in  1944  as  compared  with  1?6  quarts  in  th 
pre-war  (1935 — 39*  period.    This  great  and 
expanded  consuraption  of  fluid  milk  has  been 
permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  Government, 
Milk  provides  raany  civilians  with  nourishment 
not  readily  obtained  in  other  forms.    It  is  al 
an"  economical  food.    And  even  if  fluid  milk 
sales  had;  been  limited  to  the  1935 — 39  level, 
there  vjpuld  still  be  only  about  four-fifths 
a^  much  butter  for  civilians  as  they  used  be- 
fore the  war.    Military  and  Lend-Loase  re- 
quirements for  butter  would  still  need  to  be 
filled. 

.  Nor  can  .WG  overlook  the  need  for  other  dairy  products.    Milk,, .dried, 
condensed  and  evaporated,, , and  also  in.,tlie  form  of  Cheddar  ch-..>.se  is  vital 
to  our  s£)ldiors  and  Allies,    Those  foods  are  nutritious,  easily  stored, 
and  shipped. 

Ice  cream  production  also  takes  a  larr-e  share  of  the  milk  supply.,,, 
especially  for  the  Armed  Forces,,    The  civilian  supply  of  ice  cream  is  tak- 
ing only  .65  percent  of  the  cream  used  in  June  1943*  Civilian  use  of 
some  other  dairy  products  have  also  been  limited  to  divert  milk  to  more 
,  essential  products^    Retail  sales  of  vjhipping  cream  have  been  prohibited 
and  sales  of  ILght  croam.  have  been  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  June  1943 
level.    Ci],e.Q.;^e,  other  than  cheddar,  is  limited  to  the  amount  made  in  1942. 

»  ^-»-  -Bir.v:?.  GTL-^PLTES  70R  1945  

How  much  butter  will  there  be  in  1945?    Vjell,  milk  production  is 
Gxpectod  to  be  near  the  1944  level.    The  rationing  of  butter  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Government  requirements  of  dairy  products,  the  use  of  ice  cream 
and  the  domand  for  fluid  milk  as  vjoll  as  price  factors  will  be  weighed 
when  producers  decide  whether  to  market  butter  or  cheese  or  whole 
milk  in  one  of  its  several  forms. 


4 , . .  ,P0 INTERS  ON  CAin-lfeD  TEGETABLSS..  . .  * 

Way  the  off -again  on-again  tationing  of  many  of 
our  canned  vegetables?     In  September  ""when  the 
War  Food  Administration  ordered  seventeen  major 
items  of  canned  vegetables,  fruit  juices^ 
and  spreads  removed  from  ratibhing,  there  was 
a  general  optimism  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Europe, 

At  that  time  it  vjas  anticipated  that  with 
Victory  in  Europe  part  of  the  food  set  aside  for 
the  ArJ:!^  might  be  released  for  civilian  use. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  military  opera* 
p  tions  in  Europe  and  the  stepped-up  offensive 

pc-ova<,;  p^r -Soldier  -  pet  c\d>;       the  Pacific,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
relief  for  civilians ' through  early  releases  of  military  food  stocks,  Ihe 
more  troops  overseas,  the  greater  demand  for  processed  foods.    We  now  have 
5  million  troops    overseas.    Also  ships  at  sea  require  large  quantities 
of  processed  foods.    During  combat^  operations  the  troops  Use  "K"  and  "D" 
rations,    'i/Jhen  they  got  relief,  they  return  to  a    regular,  full-rounded 
diet.    About  sixty-five  pounds  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  needed  for 
each  soldier  overseas  every  day.;  Nearly  ton  percent  of  this  total  is 
food,,, or  an  average  for  all  theaters  of  operation  of  six  pounds  of  food 
for  each  soldier  every  day*    Nor  is  it  the' Army  policy  to  draw  on  food 
stocks  of  liberated  or  conquered  territory.    Except  for  certain  supplementary 
items,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  food  is  carted  in  over  the 
beaches  and  through  the  ports,  up  the  long  supply  lines  to  the  front* 

Most  processed  foods,  especially  vegetables  and  fruits,'  are  produced 
seasonally.    With  most  sea.sonal  packs  now  complete  and  military  and  other 
Government  requirements  knovm,  we  must  assure  the  best  distribution  of 
available  civilian  supplies  until  the  next  pack  comes  in* 

.  .  .  «  ,  c'  .MO  RE  ABOUT  "LESS 


Stocks  of  sugjir  in  tho>  United  States  are  at  a  record  low  for  this 
time  of  the  year,    Plere  are  a  few,  of  the,  reasons: 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  cut  off  some  of  our  most  valuable  sugar  im- 
ports, and  shipping  space  VJas  limited  from  the  countries  where  we  could 
get  sugars    On  top  of  this,  sugar  beet  crops  in  this  countiy  have  been" 
short  during  194-3  and  I'yAA..  "  In  addition,  sugar  was  used  in  may  different 
ways      During  the  past  year_  largo  quantities  had  to  be  used  in  the 
prodiuction  of  industrial  alcohol  for  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions.  As 
m.oro  of  our  m.en  went  into  the  Armed  Forces,  more  sugar  vns  needed  because 
they  consumed  more  sugar  as  servicemen  than  as  civilians.    With  record 
fruit  crops,  large  quantities  of  sugar  went  for  industrial  and  home 
canning.    Also  the  civilian  demand  for  foods  containing  sugar  increased 
with  rising  incomes. 


\  .    1  o  o  A  '  * 
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Radio  RounU-up 

onfood 


A  Service 

For  Directors  of  Home  Foriim  Programs  • 


N^York,  7,  Nrnv  Yoiic 
July  22nd,  1?44 


,i-n-|d-e-x  


'January  1,  1944  — June  24,  1944) 
(26  issueis) 


As  a  result  of  f'64^^3"|s  fro;n  Directors  of  YJonen»s  Radio  Pr-'ograras, 
v^e  are  inauguratingHliis  index,  whi oil  will  be  issued  every  six 
months  from  nov;  on.    Me  hope  that  it  will  be  useful,  and  v;e*d 
like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  any  more  suggestions  of  this 
nature. 


,I-4T-l)~E-2,..,, 


— .A— 


ilBUKDAl^TT  FOO^^S 


3/4   These  A^fe:|fC^undant 

3/25  —  Take  A<$van-tii,^^  of  ^Abundafit 
Foodi 

5/6  —  Current  xlbundance  Temporhrt 
4/29          phoorful  Little  Earful 

6/3  — .  Radio  Rbund-Up  is  Tv7o  j 

WAR  fOOD  ADMimSTmON 

Office  ofDMribuiion 


(continued) 

.AH/IFD  F0RCE3 

"  '     2/19  G.I.  Meal  Testers 

i4;v;;,.,4/l  (j.  '^t^'.i^a'S  Poiti^ridge  Hot 

{cooking  i^rray  . -stylo) 

4/15  •  More  About  The  Boys 

(food  served  to 
(servicemen  overseas) 

'* 

6/10  — -  The  Army  Does  A  Food  Job 


{ continued) 

A5EAKAGUS 

4/8  It»s  QooA  Old  Asp^^QjMm 

-Time  "  'I;' 

b;X[NG  POITDER 

1/15  - —  Something  New  Has  Been 
Added  (calcium 

(carbonate) 

BASIC  SEW 

3/25  - — ^Basic  Seven  Foods  in  "Die 
Slav  Diet 

BSL'J^TS 


r—  Our  National  Bean  Bag  Is 
"Big" 

1/8    —  P.S.  To  The  Bean  Story 
(More  pork  and  beans 
'  (released  to  civilians) 
1/29  — —  Introduction  Please 

(frozen  baked  beans) 
2/5.         ^cjced  beans»-20th  Century 
Style 

2/12         Wax  Eloquent  About  Beans 


BESTS 


A-/13 
4/22 


4/29 


Let»  s  Eat  More  Beets 
First  Aid  For  Bleeding 
Beets  (keep  the  color 
^   (when  cooking  beets) 
Can  you"Beet"  it?  (odd 
(facts  about  beets) 


BELTSVIILE  RSSS."JICH 

3/11  — -  Nothing  Hut  The  Best 

BXXRKJJ  OF  HUILJT  NUTRITION  .M)  HCIvIS 
ECOKaiIGS 


5/20  Hail  to  the  Chief  of  the 

EHNHE 


BUTTO 

3/11 
3/18 


Ci^BAaa 
1/29 

2/12 
2/19 


-i|i|i^ed) 


—  Butter  Allocations 

"Butter"  Get  it  Straight 
— •  A  Bit  About  Butter 


Making  Plans  For  Ihe  Cabbage 
Crop 

Cabbage-  By  The  Carload 

Cabbage  Stowaway 


C;.NNED  FOODS 

1/1  — —  Liberated  Canned  Goods. 

(peaches  and  apples) 
1/1  The  Time  Has  Come  (taking 

(inventory  of  canned  foodt 


CANNING  (COI^IMJNITy) 

2/12  —  ^'x  Peek  At  Pekin  And  Peoria 
(community  Food  Preserra- 
(tion  Conference* »,,#,.« 

 (January  17th  —  28th) 

4./I    — ^     Nearby  Food  Preservation 

Center  Makes  Good 
4/1  — —  Proud  Record  (Peoria  Meeting 
(Report) 

6/10  — —  Conning  Center  In  Pueblo 
-  Comity 


c.'iNimTG  (ngjE) 

1/1  Pressure  Gnnners  No  Longer 

Rationed 

1/8    —  Keeping  One  Jump  /Jiead 

(1944  Canning  Program.  •# 
(general  points) 

1/22  ~  Getting  /ji  Early  Start 

1/29  —  Report  On  the  Home  Food 

Preservation  -Conference 
(Chicago,  ♦•Jan.  13—15) 

2/26        Home  Canning  Futures 
( equipment ) 


I 


— 9— 

(continued) 

CANNING  (HOME)  continued 


3/4  ■ 
3/11 

4/8' 
5/6 

6/3 

6/17 

6/17 

CARROTS 

4/22 
3/13 


Carrots  By  The  Carload 
Carrot  Conversartion 


CEILING  PRICES 


4/1 

CHEESE 


— —  iCnow  Ceiling  Prices 


1/29           Restriction  of  Cheese 

(FDO  92) 
2/5    — -  Slicing  The  Cheese 

2/19           This  Cheese  Stands  Alone 

3/11  - —  Cheddar  Chatter 

CHICKEN 

6/24  —  Chicken  For  "Jintcr  Meals 

CHILD  HEALTEI  DAg, 

4/29         From  May  Poles  To  Round 

Tables  (food  conserva- 
(tion) 

CHOCOIu^.TS  AND  COCOA 


1/22  Yes  Us  Have  Some  Coffee 

^ind  Cocoa 


COFFEE 


1/22 


t 
1 

f 

utoM  Thank  Home  Canners  For  Re-*_ 
i''  '      duced  Vegetable  Pointw  ' 
— -  Problem  Department  ' 

(synthetic  rubber  ring^ 
— Jar  And  Jar  Top  Jargon  V 
.  Coiinting  your  Vegetables 

Before  They  Grov;  * 

  Careful  Canning  ^ 

  Follow  The  Rules  » 

V^inter  Thirst  Insurance 

(canning  fruit  juices) 

I 
f 
I 
f 

t' 
t 
f 

f ' 
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t 
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I 
t 
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Yes  We  Have  Some  Coffee  « 
AMd  Cocoa  » 


(contintied) 

CQ^SSRVATION 

3/4.  — -  Cv.t  Food  Wr>;^e_^' 

4/13  — .  Clurji  Plate  Club  Meets 

In  Ylashington 
5/6  College  Coeds  Consider 

Conservation 
5/27         Conserve  and  Preserve 


CONTAINERS 


2/12 


Save  Those  Hen  Grenade 
Containers 


CROP  REPORT 


3/13 

CROP  CORPS 
2/26  — . 


DESSERTS 


'  2/12 


-  May  Crop  Report  (crop 

(prospects  "for  the  season^ 


Top  Dressing  For  Crop 

Corps  ****(May  go  under 
(Vfomen*  s  Land  Army) 

— «D — 


If  They're  Having  Company, ♦ 
Dessert  Party 


DRIED  FOODS 


1/29  ~—  Dried  'Apricots  For  Hos- 
pitals 

2/26          Fruitful  Outlook 

6/3  — -  A  New  Name  For  An  Old 
Standby 


EGOS 


1/1   Food  O^f  The  VJeek 

1/1  vJhat  Dried  Eggs  Mean  To 

The  British ^ 
1/15  — —  Be  Sure  It«s  A^Good  Egg 
1/22    —  Three  Strikes  (ways  of 

(cooking  eggs) 


(continued)  f' 

EGGS  ( cont  inued )  ■ • ' 

2/5  More  Eggs  For  ^Civilians  ' 

2/5  To  Add  To  Your  Egg  Index  " 

"2/19        Time  iuid  A  Half  Ovorbime 

For  Hens  ' 
3/18  Egg  Lore 

4/1   Special  Message  To  VJomen  ' 

Broadcasters  ^ 

4/8  — -  Store  Surplus  Eggs  At  ' 
Home 

4/15  — —  Ufe©**-  Another  Dozen  ' 
4/22  — -  Eggcentricities  Around 

Tho  Uorld  ■ 
5/27         Held  Over  For  Several 

'Jeeks 

6/17  Eggshell  The  Nation  ' 

(egg  situation) 

EKRIGHIliG  FLOUR 

1/15  Enrichment  Date  Post-  ' 

poned 

1/22        /jid.Pass  The  i'jnmunition 
2/5    —  Fats'And  Oils  Allocated 
2/12  — -  Uhat'     Difference  A  Year 
Makes 

3/4   Fat  News 

3/18  stop—Think— Save  (con- 

(sorvation) 
4/15  — —  Keep  On  Saving  Uaste  Pats 
4/22'-—  The  Lean  Side  of  The  Fat 

Situation 
6/10  DouhlG  Dividend  On  "iJaste 

Fat 

FISH 

3/4   Fashion  First  In  Fish 

3/18  ;.'hale  of  a  Fish  Story 

(Using  Uhale  Meat) 
3/25  —  Canned  Fish  Forecast 

3/25          Pearls  of  Small  Price 

5/27           The  Tide  Turns^For  Fish 


(Continued) 

FOOD  AILOCvTIONS  (foreign  and  domestic) 

1/22        Food  For  The  Pearl  Harbor 

Of  The  Caribbean 
1/29  — ^  ijaerican  Food  To  The  Rescue 

1/29  A  Problem  In  Division 

4/15  —  Heavier  Food  Rations  For 

Heavy  Industry 
4/29  — —  Africa  Eats 
4/22  — .  Lend-Lease  Has  A  Birthday, 
Too 

6/10        Post-Invasion  Task  Force 
(United  Nations  Relief 
(and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
(ministration) 

6/24    —  Food  For  Relief  Feeding 
;^broad 

6/24  — -  United  Nations  Food  Team 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  ORDERS 

1/1  — .  Looking  Back 'At  The  Food 
Orders 

1/29         Restriction  of  Cheese  FDO  92 

4/29  The  Milky  Uay..,FDO  79  amend 

(ment) 

FOOD  IN  FOREIO^  COTOITRIES-- 

1/8    .  It  Pays' To  Be  Scotch  (food 

(in  Scotland) 
1/15  — ^  There*  s  Plenty  Cookin» 

(Greek  recipes) 
1/22  — -  ;ji  i'unerican  Looks  i^t  British 

Food 

2/19  — -.  Shopping,, .French  Stylo 
3/4  ;jhero  Life  Is  An  Open  Book 

(London) 

3/25  — -  Basic  Seven  Foods  In  The 

Slav  Diet 
4/29  — -  Africa  Eats 

5/6   Homemaking  In  Hula  Land 

5/13         They  Still  Eat  Cake  (tea 

(cakes  in  England) 
5/27  - —  Thistle  Soup  For  Dinner 

(Greece) 

6/3  China  Plans  For  Fuller 

Plates 

6/3    —  A  Jamboree  ( jam-jnalcing  in 
••(England) 


(continuGd)  ' 

ff 

FOOD  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  (continued) 

6/10         Food  Notes  From  French 
-Newspaper 

FOOD  U.B'SLS 

1/29  « —  All  Dressed  Up,  Ready  lb  Go 
Places 

FOOD  PREPi-J^'.TION  (GENERX) 

2/19  uhen  You  Wont  To  V.hip  Up  A 

Quick  One  ' 

FOOD  SITH.TIdJS 

2/19           Frozen  But  Not  Static 

^/20         Tomorrow's  Food  Supply 

5/27           Let  This  Statement  Ee  Your 

Guide 

6/17  — Sharing  Our  Food  Basket 
4-.H  CLUBS 

1/1  — —  Girls  and  Boys  Together 
(Massachusetts) 

3/4  Hr.ts  Off  {4-H  Mobilization 

(VJeek) 

3/11  The  Army  Of  The  Homefront 

FRESI-I  FRUIT  IM)  VEGSH'^LE  R.SPORTS 

ITeekly  feature  dating  from  May  27th 
issue, , .gives  supplies  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  all  regional  mar- 
kets. Goes  under  title  '•'FE.-.HJRE  THESi? 

FROZEN  FRUITS  VEGE1ABLES 

2/12           Cutting  The  Frozen  Vegetable 

Block 

FRUITS 

2/5    — -  Make  Room' For  Meat 
5/20           Delayed  Return  Engagement 


(continued) 


FRUIT  JUICES 


1/8         Another  Uso  yor  Grapefruit 
Juioo 

3/25  J\iicy  Interim 

6/17        IVinter  Thirst  Insurance 
(Canning  Fruit  Juices) 

FUEL  '  ■ 

2/5.2  — -.  Hot  .  jid  Low 

RJEL  T. ABLETS  FOR  THS /->RMY 

4/1  Pease  Porridge  Hot 

GIVE/UJAYS  m  "ROUND--UP"  -  • 

3/4    — -  Fashion  First  In  Fish 

(Bulletin  //2q  "'Jartime 
(Fish  Cookery") 

3/11  A  Seed  In  The  Mind  Is  Food 

On  The  Table 
(Builbtln  MP  538  "Grow- 
(ing  Vegetables  In  Town 
■  '  (\  jid  City") 

4/15  — -  Please  Pass  The  Potatoes 
("Potatoes  In  Popular 
(IJays")' 

5/20   Ylrite  For  The  Garden  "Book- 
let (a;i  leaflet 
("Grovjing  Vegetables 
(in  Towrn  ..nd  City") 
•     6/17  ~-  Follow  The  Rules 

("Home  Canning  of  Fruiti 
{/jid  Vegetables") 

GRESt^S 

3/11  —  Tops  ^'^ro  Tops 

4/15          Sprin(^  Spring  Greens 

3/$   Herbs,  Our  Grandmothers 

Called  Them 


(continued) 
GROVJ  MORE  IN  U4  CiUIR;iC2T  v 
4/1  Grcm  i.Tore  iij^  .»^4 

— H— . 

3/11          Health  »^ef ore  Beauty 

(Food  for  girls  at 
(dancing  school)  * 

EOm  FRONT  PLEDGE 

4/1  — — .  Know  Ceiling  Prices  ? 

IGB  omm  ' 

5/6    They  All  Scream  For  Ice  ^ 

Cream 

6/3   Ice  Cream  Is  Good  News  Agaiil 

INDUSTRLX  FEEDING 


3/25  —  "IJartime  Nutrition 

4/1    —  Industrial" Feeding  Progress 

4/22  More  YJar  YJorkers  iTill  Be  * 

"Eating  In" 
5/6    - —  Something  New  Under  The  Sun 

INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  R'JDIO  ^ 

r  i«  g  ■  i  '  II  I   

4/8    — -  Institute  For  Education  ^ 
by  Radio,,, May  5th— 8th 


JMSS  I^m  JELLIES 

f 

1/13  — -  For  The    Sweet. Tooth 

(More  Jams  and  jellies' 
•  (in  1944) 

KITCHEN  EQUIB/IENT 

1/8    ~—  Arms,,, and  the  Kitchen 


LAMB 


3/18 


Xamzy  Divy  (lamb  supply  lo 


LCTJ-FOINT, «.  ,NO>PQINT 

4/8  Low-Point ,No-Point  Coope 

tion 

mTS  VJI1H  A  MESSAGE 

-  ,;5/20  Mats  Uith  A  Message 

(promotion  designs  on' 
(table  tents,  posters, 
(etc.) 


MEAT 


1/0    — Repeat  Performance 

(rationing  and  cooking) 

1/8   1944  Meat  Stpry 

2/19  —  Another  Pork  Bonus 

2/26  This  Little  Pig  Went  To 

Dinner 
2/26  — «  Lamb  or  Mutton 
3/4        .  Nothing  to  "Beef"  About 
3/11  — r.  Nothing  But  The  Best 

(cookery  research  at 
(Beltsville) 
-  Lamzy-Divy— Wetll  Eat 


3/18 
5/6 


Ham  ,  Uouldnn  You? 


Ours  Is  To  Reason  \7hy 

(the  lifting  of  ration 
;  '   (points  on  neat) 
6/17         Meat  Makes  The  Grade 
(new  neat  grades) 


MIIK 


■2/5 
2/12 

2/12 
2/19 
5/27 
6/3 

6/10 


Allocation  of  Condensed 
And  Evaporated  Milk 

Dividing  the  Powdered  Mil 
supply 

Here*  s  One  For  The  Books 
This-Cheese  Stands  Alone 
Milk  Takes  A  Bow 
A  New  Narae  For  An  Old 

Standby  (dried  xnilk) 
Heavier  Restrictions 

On  Cream 


— N— 


NUTRITIOIT 


2/26  Moyo  IJith  Loss  (eating- 

(nutritiously  in 
(v.'artime) 

3/23  VJartine  nutrition 

4/22           Golden  Jubilee 


— 0  — 


ONIONS 


2/19  You  Yfeep  \Jith  »En  and  ^ 

VJithout  ^Ei.i 

2/26  A  Rose  By  .'Jiy  Other  Name 

3/20           Onions  Are  Back 

5/20           Onion  Gossip 


— ,p. 


3/18  Peanut  Prospects 

5/27  Passing, tiie  Peanuts 

fe;.rls 

3/23  Pearls  of  Snail  Price 

(use  of  fish  scales  td 
(iiake  pearl  essence) 

pei^!t;.gon  chhf 


4/29  Q,uoting  the  Pentagon  Chel? 
POST-lL'Jl  F^BBTG 


3/18 


A  Peek  -it  the  Post-iJar 
Feeding  Problera 


pot;.toe3 


2/26           Plug  Potatoes. any 

variety 

4/13           Please  Pass  The  Potatoes 

6/24  E3'"es  on  the  Potato 


— P—  .... 
(continued) 

POULTRY-  -.^.^     ;    -  _ 

1/1  Chicken... But  Not  Every 

Sunday 

6/17  - —  Every\7here  a  Chick-Chick 
(poultry  situation) 

PRESSURE  C;JWERS 


1/1    — -  Pressure  Canners  No  Longer 

Rationed 
1/22  Getting  Im  Ea^ly  Start 

PRICES 

4/8    — -  Keep  Those  Prices  Down 
PROCESSED  FOODS 

2/19  .mother  "Don't  l/aste  It" 

...Your  Processed  Food 
Expectations 


R.I  SINS 


2/3    Raisins  For  Civilians 

R^^TIONING  PROGR^'JI 

1/1   Neither  Too  High  Nor  Too  Lo 

Up  xJid  Dovjn  They  Go 
Therein  Bo-Somo  Changes 
I.lado  - 

1/8    Repeat  Performance 

(Narie  and  Address  Please 
(..♦^n  ration  books) 

1/29           The  Dark  Cloud  (points  for 

(ncats),;.  The  Silver 
Lining-  (bro\;n  star.ips) 

2/12  'jhat      Difference  Year 

Hakes  (fats  and  oils) 

2/19  New  Rationing  »Ritluietic 

(tokens) 

2/19  ;.nother  Pork  Bonus 

2/26         Temporary  Changes 


( continued) 
R.;TI0HING  PROGR^'AI  (continued) 


2/26  — .  £).orrections  in  2/19 
Token  Story 
Sweet  Story 

—  Fat  News 

—  Play  Fair  and  Square  VJith 
Tokens 

—  The  Lone  7iew 

—  Ration  RLthmetic 

—  Keep  Those  Prices  Dorni 
— •  Heavier  Food  Rations 

For  Heavy  Industry 
Ration  Roninders 

—  It»s  Spring  Housecleaning 
. Tine  For  Grocers. . , 

(blue  points) 

—  Ours  To  Reason  VJhy 
(Lifting  of  meat 
(ration  Points) 


3/4 
3/4 
3/18 

4/1 
4/1 
4/8 
4/15 

4/29 
4/29 


V6 


RSCIPE-tlSNU  CONTEST 

2/3  Victory  Rocipe-Menu  Con- 
test 

1/13           Eating  Out  Verses  Eating 

In 

RICE 

2/12           Rice  Allocation  " 

ROLLED  OI.TS,  ' 

4/22  Kair^zy,  Doats  Still  A 

Good  Tune 

SCHOOL  LlJlTCH  PROGR.'!! 

1/13      .  step  Right  Up  Folks 

1/22  llore  Food  For  School 

Lunches 


(continued) 


SEEDS 


4/13         Seed  VJisdora 

6/24  — -  A  Plot  Against  the  Enemy 

SOYA  PRODUCTS 

2/19  Th'ereis  Gold  In  Them  Thar 

Hills  (soybeans-) 

3/11  — -  Nothing  But  the  Best 

(cookery  experiments 
(at  Beltsville) 

4/22  —  Give  soya  macaroni  A 
Break 


SPICES 

3/11 
5/18 

SPINx'.CH 


Spicy  Conversation 
Spicy  Survey 


3/27  — —  Spinach  Sqiiibs 
SUGiJ^ 


2/26  

3/4  

3/23  — - 
3/13  — 


5/20 


Spooning  Out  the  Sugar 
ST.veot  Story 

A  Sv/eet  Story  For  Home 
Cannors 

Sugar  In  Battle  Dress 
(reasons  for  sugar 
(rationing,, .sugar 
(story  since  1942) 

Changes  In  Canning  Sugar 


—T- 


t;j^'Gsreies 


4/1    —  Long  ^Uid  Cool 


•TEA 


1/8  Tea  For  You  (1944  supplies 


(continued) 


(continuod) 


3/18  stop  TliirLk  Save 

TOIvLVTOES 

6/3  SoG  A-jout  Your  Vitamin  C 

TURTLES 

3/11  Tiartle  Talk 

— U— 

Um'.TICNED  FOODS 

1/29  Coming  Up 

UNTIED  N..TI0N3  RELIEF  .m  RIiIL3ILIT.'.- 
TION  ..miNISTR..TiaN. . . .  (UlNfRR^T) 

6/10  Post-Ir.vasion  T'-.sk  Force 

...  (uim.) 

VICTORY  F;Jttu  VOLUNTEERS 

2/26           Top  Drossinc  For  Tho  Crop 

Corps  (uniforms) 
6/24  Keep  mi  Hoeing 

VICTORY  Q:jn3ENS 

1/1  For  G-ardon  Fans  and  Futur^ 

Gardeners 
1/15         Victory  Gardens  The 

\Jorld  Around 
3/4    — -  Garden  Party 
3/11  A  Seed  In  The  ilind  Is 

Food  On  The  Table 

3/25  '  Tips  To  Victory  Gardeners 

3/13  --~  Did  You  Keep  Garden 

Diary  Last  Year? 
5/20  ~ —  Get  Goinc  On  Gardens 


VIT.J.IIM3 

2/5  — —  Vitamin  ^^.llocations 

6/3  — —  See  About  Your  Vitamin  C 

(Tomatoes) 
6/10         Bushes  of  Vitamins  (Buffalo 

(Berries) 

TJOIIEN^S  LlID  ;JEIY 

2/12           They  Saved  The  crops 

2/26  — -  Top  Dressing  For  Crop  Corps 
5/20  VJoriien»  s  Land  i.riny  1944 


VJR.■^PPINGS 


1/0 


YE.; 


1/15  - 


Burn  The  'Wrappings  (bum 
(paper  from  overseas) 


Civilian  Yeast  Supplies  Are 
Raised 


(-E-N-D-) 


»  4      'I  t  t 


